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THE SECRET 


of Thomas Kerchever Arnold’s success in molding 
the character of his pupils is found in his deep love 
for them. He entered heartily into their amuse- 
ments, as well as into their mental occupations. He 
brought his own cultivated mind near to their minds, 
and awakened in them a love for the truth and good 
conduct; and the boys who graduated from his 
school, went away into life bearing with them some- 
thing of the spirit of their great teacher. Dr, 
Arnold owed his success as a teacher to the insight 
he had into the inner life of his pupils, and to his 
knowledge of the springs of human action. 

—John W. Dickinson, 


Dr. Arnold was the author of two of the most successful Latin texts ever 
published. These have just been revised, corrected, and brought up to 
date by James E. Mulholland, whose scholarly attainments and exper- 
ience as instructor peculiarly qualify him for the work. 


Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
By Tuomas Kercuever Arnon, M.A., late Head-master at Rugby. 
Corrected and revi from the first American Edition, by James z. 
MULHOLLAND. 12mo, Cloth. 4I5 pages, om @ =| + ee 


A First and Second Latin Book. the same author. 
Revised and corrected with additions, from Dr. ncer’s 
edition, by James E. MuLHOLLAND, t2mo. Cloth. 416 pages, 


-00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Cmax Bosrox American Book Company $":% 


PorTLanp, Org 





American Book Company’s 


NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE U. S. 


1amo, cloth, 383 pages, go cents. A revised and — = manual. New features, 
new maps, new illustrations. Practically a new book from cover to cover. 


“One of the best and most attractive works of the kind ever produced.” —Rochester 
Democrat. 


HARPER AND WALLACE’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


By Dr. W. R. Harper, President, University of Chicago; and James Wallace, A.M., 

acalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 575 pages: maps, diagrams, and pictorial 

illustrations. Cloth, - - - - - - - - - - - - $1.50 
AN INDUCTIVE GREEK PRIMER. 


By Dr. Marper. President University ot Chicago ; and Clarence F. Castle, Ph.D., 
niversity of Chicago, 128 advance pages now ready and the book itself will be 
issued this month. 


EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

By the same authors. ramo,cloth, - - - + -* -+ = 
HARPER & MMILLER’S VERGIL’S AENEID. 

Six Books with Notes and Vocabulary. Beautifully illustrated,- - - §r.25 
‘*The completest, most helpful, and most attractive school edition of the Six 
Books to be found in any language.”—Epwin H, Lewis. Professor of Latin in 
Alfred University. 

HARPER & MILLER’S VERGIL’S AENEID, SIX BOOKS 
AND BUCOLICS. 

Cloth, 564 pages. Issued September 15, 1893, e Sy Ss « .> Coe 
The above are the latest additions to President Harper's celebrated 
Inductive Classical Series. Other volumes in preparation. 


CONKLIN’S ENGLISH SERIES: 


. ad “75 


Practical Lessons in Langu - - - - - - © @ -35 
English Grammar and Compesition, ee ae ee eS em y 3 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION. 
Comprising books for pupi's, manuals for teachers, models, colored , and all 
necessary material for the study of Color, Form, and Drawing. latest and 
best system of Drawing for schools lished. t steadily grows in popularity, 


the latest introductions including 


dD , 
representative places as M: is, Mina,; 
Lynn, Mass.; Columbia, S. C.; Pa.; Long - 


Island Chan ¥., and 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in 
relation to examination and introduction cordially invited. Address the 
office nearest you : 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 











Is there a 


Potent Charm in 





a Dixon Penal? 








a Dixon pencil. 
seldom required sharpening even when much used, 
carried in the pocket. 

in more ways than one. 





During 1892 steamboats carried 650,000,000 of people and the loss of life was 1 to every 2,708,333. 
The railroads carried 530,000,000 and the loss of life was 1 to every 1,809,556. 
the 65,000,000 people of the United States who helped to do most of this traveling used 50,000,000 of 
Dixon's ‘‘ American Graphite” pencils and we have yet to learn of a single person being injured who carried 
On the contrary we have been told of many who were made happy by having a pencil that 


It may be well when you travel to carry a Dixon pencil. 


During the same time 


and the point of which does not easily break when 
It may prove a charm 
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Spectal 
Trade 


School 
Discount 


TOOLS 


FOR ALL 


TRADES 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO 


209 Bowery NEW YORK 
NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


42Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


A. 0.5%" ScHodl PENS 








anc, 


Samples to Teachers on application. 
.SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE 


SIDNEY OHIO CHICAGO 





The lines are drawn on the slate by machinery 
and are regular and straight. This cannot be 
done by hand with the same degree of accuracy. 
The lines are filled up with a composition 

"| of either a pink or soapstone color, presenting a 

| smooth surface and offering no resis- 

tance to the stroke of the pencil. They will 

| preserve their color as long as the slate will 
ast, and so do not strain the eyes of the pupils. 

In the manufacture of this slate we shall use 
our wire-bound frame and a high grade 

| felt, which being a fast color will not when 
| damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


Hyatt School Slate Co., 


Limited, 
BETHLEHETI1, PA 


COLORED LINE SLATE. The largest producers of School Slates in the 
Patented Nov. 24, 1891. world. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER.|ALF-RED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Screxce Dept. Nat’L SCHOOL Fur’G Co., 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 








MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL 
and OPTICAL AP- 
PARATUS, 


: Valveless Air Tnee. 
\ — Static ctrical 


No. 225, Four feet lorig, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. | ger-Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. Mention this paper. 


i t i , $12.50, 
ase? _BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
American Desk & Seating Co., Beboot, Colegs esyimiss ‘mia BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this 


*70 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, yox*most ely is 


of Eaucat eth- 
ods in Arithmetic, Bistery of ucation, ete, 
Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 











Musical, far sounding, and c highly sate- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESFTHo?, Kr. “Ts26"" 


Description and prices on application 








Ninth Street, New York. 





KINDERGARTE 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T.s. DENISON, Pub. Chicago. lil. 


The live reader of this paper usually writes severa} 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers .1d 
mentions it every time. 





AND SCHOOL | scrrzamentoRn &co. 
SUPPLIES Bees em STREET, 


ww YORK. 








“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth s==> vor ss. Dustless Crayons 


‘“‘Indian Head” Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, ‘‘Penn’s” Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., new York. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO0., 2!5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 





A STERBROOKS ~<a 5 ~<a 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEER s EER So. 3 ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Joba St, HY. 
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Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 
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No. 1. A DIUSTING to all inate and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x1. 3X20, $2. 65 

No 


2 ADIUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best ool birch, mahogany finish. 
5 Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24. - - . $3.25 


3. CaHALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, id support 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including ‘Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - $4.2 = 
4. Academe. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, oe tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
7 Temple Place, (3°) Buston, Mass, U. S. A. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 5° ¥1f! Avene, N.Y. tty, ener: 


Pure and Simple, is 
Sloyd undoubtedly Swedish 
it is a most practical method of 


Modified to our needs 
EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as te expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SuUPPUWES AND ALL Necessary Equipment. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 5 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 
Barnes’ Foot and Power neces 


No. 














EDISON PHONOCRAPH 
FREE. 


Latest and absolutely perfect machine, and an 
assured income of from ear. 


per y' 
Teachers and Supts., ladies or gentiemen,—wan- 


ted to represent us locally everywhere. 

ticulars address with stamped envelope, 

Educational Phonographic Association, 
44 LaFayetrTe BumLpINe, Cacao, ILL. 


par- 





Spe 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
“ist Sree by mail. 7 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 











91] Ruby Street. RoogForp, IL. 





Every one ot our advertisers present books or | 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- | 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers, 


TGUIES able 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 


DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp. 





THE 


CAMEA 


oe Compact and Easy of Manipulation, 


is simplicity —— The ease with which 
THE ss TER may ve Cpereees, ‘or both hand and 


tripod isa ore nt a y those a 
———_ ut appreciated to meet the pte O 
teur Ph = er. Either glass plates or films 


may be used. Price, $18. 
Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


Potter & Putnam 
44 E. r4th St., 
New York. 














MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


TON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
ho. 92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








RAHAIT’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 





chools 
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ublic 








Sc Woburn, 
lars, address, A, *S. GRAHAM, 744 ‘Senbece, New York. 


In New York; hg yy Fer een AG 5 pee Lynn, 


¥.—For u- 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


_ Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘TBreakfastCocoa 


ae ae 
STUDY -..- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 












which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


)) It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 












apr costing less than one = @ cup. 
elicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
“isper ~ FACILITIES FOR t hb all 4 
roce ryw EST FACI uppl teac e 
Sold by Grocers eve: here. partments. First-class [Atom wanted. N.Y. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, | ®>vcstionat. Bonxav, 61 East Ninth St. 8. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


Electrical Instruments 


Prepare students for college work by having 
them use our laboratory measuring apparatus, 
made specially for the purpose. 

No high school or academy is properly 
equipped without a set. 

ention this ad. and ask for illustrated price 
list No. I—7o. 


QUEEN & CO., (iNcorpoRATED.) 
Scientific Instrument Makers, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 




















General Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, mailed free. 


x= Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Rverything forthe Schools recthan, iti & tu 








Nlceston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 


¥.|lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘! value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York, 


{MAGIC LANTERNS 


for 
‘00. 1008 Wolses Bc, Phila, Pe, 














ao GIYCCrING™% 
PACKERS -TAR-SOAP 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
*- The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’ 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


“Stands at the head of all others for bathing 


56 READE STREET N. Y. | invalids.”—New Eng. Medical Monthly. 
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HE child’s love of praise is a trait that 
S| ©6should be very carefully handled by the 
teacher. Too much of, “You have done 
that deautifully,” “That is ever so much 
better than your last work,” “See how 
much better Johnny’s slate looks than 
yours, Charley,” etc., may have anything but a bene- 
ficial effect upon Johnny’s character. These cheap tri- 
umphs of the class-room may cultivate a conceit that 
will look for an equally easy career through “ real life,” 
and failure to realize this expectation may result in 
embitterment. Praise of good work is better than 
scolding for bad, but praise must not be used lavishly. 
An approving glance of the eye, showing that the pupil’s 
effort has given his teacher pleasure, is often better 
than words. The child should work in the spirit of 
love, and duty, not for praise, though praise is sweet. 





ae) 


An Overworked Word. 


It’s an ‘‘ artist ” does your shaving, 

And an “artist” combs your hair ; 
An “‘ artist” does the raving, 

Acting Hamlet in despair. 
An ‘artist ” writes your novels, 

And an “artist” cooks your meals ; 
An ‘‘artist ” paints your hovels, 

And an “‘artist ” makes your wheels ; 
“* Artist tailors” wax and flourish, 

As each tailor’s sign repeats— 
Say, can’t we find and nourish 

** Artist help” to clean the streets? 

—Chicago Record. 


And why not? It is the artist spirit that makes the 
artist, not the occupation. He who enjoys his work, 
and puts soul into it is anartist. There is no work so 
humble that it may not employ an artistic touch and 
have an artistic finish. The reason work is bunglingly 
done is that the worker has not the right kind of work 
to do, the work peculiarly adapted to his individuality, 
the work that would awaken in him the artistic spirit. 
Such a worker is the victim, rather than the beneficiary 
of the social conditions that have placed him where he 
is. One of these social conditions is education—an ed- 
ucation which, instead of discovering his appropriate 
vocation, has perhaps forever lost it in conforming him 
to a conventional pattern and killing his originality. 
When we are all in places where we can use our individ- 
ual genius to the best advantage we shall be a world of 
artists. It will no longer be true that “every man hates 
his trade.” On the contrary, all will love their work so 
well that it will be hard to distinguish between work 
and play. Then the loving and skilful touches that 
make of any occupation an art will be given by all 
workers in all departments of labor. The schools will 
learn in time so to develop each pupil that when he 
leaves school his natural vocation shall be known. 


One cannot too often or too earnestly protest against 
the practice of teaching homonyms together. An ex- 
change prints a lesson on “ the proper use of road, rowed, 
and rode.” This example of cruelty to spellers was 
copied into another school paper. When will it be pro- 
foundly realized that such words should be separated as 
widely as the world of thought will permit, and anchored 
in antipodal seas—never brought together. 


> 


“She was a most consummate hypocrite, but she 
was a good teacher.” Such was a remark overheard on 
a ferryboat. Could this be true. Can a person of low 
morality be a good teacher? What is it to teach ? 

If teaching is hearing lessons, then any one who can 
read the text may teach. If it is explaining examples, 
then a gambler is quite eligible to the honorable voca- 
tion of teaching. If it is imparting the facts of history, 
then the book will suffice, with some one to see that the 
facts are conned. 

But if it is a process in character formation, then the 
teacher must be a person of character. No hypocrite 
can teach sincerity. No gambler can impart that hon- 
est pride that insists on giving an equivalent for value 
received. Noperson of indifferent morality can deeply 
plant in a pupil’s soul the principles that must govern a 
good life. The earnest teacher, the teacher worthy in 
the highest of her trust, alone candothis, In “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching,” David P. Page says (and we 
give his emphasis as well as his words): “ Zhe school is 
no place for the man without principle; 1 repeat, THE 
SCHOOL IS NO PLACE FOR THE MAN WITHOUT PRINCIPLE.” 

> 


One of the chief objects of primary education is to 
encourage and strengthen weak activities, if not actually 
to suppress strong ones. The time for the cultivation 
of special gifts is not in childhood, for it can not then 
be done except at the expense of other growth, quite as 
important. Strong: natural talents will take care of 
themselves until the period of secondary education. 

— The Coming School. 
> 


Children should not be allowed to suspect that pro- 
cesses are heard, as they are likely to do if they detect 
the teacher's method. It is the inveterate vice of the 
pedagogue’s mind to forget that all methods are only 
means, and never ends, for the pupils (that the high- 
est art is to conceal art); that method in teaching, as 
in philosophizing, is only “an arch overhead in tunnel- 
ling” a hill, which serves to keep off the falling sand, 
that the work may go on effectively beneath ; that it is 
not unlike the bony skeleton, giving form and effective- 
ness to the body, but ghastly if exposed. Children love 
wholes,and their mental acts are large, generic, and often 
complex, They abhor elements, details, abstractions. 
They find, at least in the vernacular, sentences easier 
than words. —G. Stanley Hail. 
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Educational Occupations. 


It was one of the regulations of the old education “ If 
you've got your lessons fold your arms and sit still.” 
Freebel undertook the problem of employing the 
desire to move about, todo something. The restlessness 
of young humanity meant something to him; instead 
of attempting to crush it out he sought todirectit. As 
the kindergarten has spread there is felt the need of 
bringing, as they are called, the kindergarten occupa- 
tions into the primary school. This is a mistake; the 
kindergarten occupations belong to the kindergarten. 
What is meant is that as the kindergarten has occupa- 
tions; so should the primary and advanced school (gram- 
mar) have them, yet as there has no one done for the 
primary school what Freebel did for the kindergarten 
viz., give years of study to determine what occupations 
were suitable for it—the primary teachers have seized 
on the kindergarten occupations and carried them in- 
to the primary school. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that Freebel 
studied out the problem of occupations for children 
from four to seven years of age; that the problem of 
occupation for children from seven to ten years of age 
is still unsolved ; and from present appearances is likely 
to remain so for some time. At the various state con- 
ventions held at the close of 1892, the need of something 
to fill this gap was voiced usually under the title “kin- 
dergarten occupations in the primary school ;” and the 
speakers followed in the track of the kindergarten, pro- 
posing paper folding, and clay modeling. But when 
the problem of Primary Occupations is solved it will be 
found to cover a field quite distinct from that of the 
kindergarten. Where, however, primary pupils have done 
no paper folding or clay modeling, in the kindergarten 
these occupations will be taken up. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The reason Freebel provided occupations for young 
children was because Dornc isa primal instinct in human 
beings ; it is implanted by the Creator for man’s happi- 
ness ; not to recognize it would be folly. Doing takes 
on many forms ; in children from six to ten years of age 
it begins to appear as Construction, at first in a very 
simple type. In the earlier years Doing without an end 
—— ; later on the Doing must result in sume- 
thing. 

The manufacture of boxes from cardboard furnishes 
unfailing delight ; every primary school may give this 
as an occupation with profit. A drawing board a foot 
square, a sharp knife, a ruler, a square, some paste, some 
sheets of stout paper, or cardboard, are the materials. 

(t) The drawing board should have a hole in it to 
hang it under the desk. (2) There should be a pot of 
well boiled paste kept by the teacher; each pupil gets 
a supply daily in a little box ; he has acamel’s hair brush 
to put iton with. (3) He must keep his knife sharp. 
(4) He must learn to cut his paper exactly as to length, 
the corners square, etc. 

A box may be proposed 4 inches on each edge ; when 
finished it should be tested by a ruler and marked from 
1 to 5 to indicate perfection. 

Boxes 4}, 53, 6} inches on each edge may be proposed. 

A box 4 inches high, 3 inches wide, 5' long may be 
proposed, etc. 

It will be interesting to compare these boxes with 
each other. Problems will arise: A box is 4 inches on 
each edge, another is 2 inches wide, 3 inches high, 6 
inches long ; which is the longest? And how long must 
this last box be to hold as much as the other? etc., etc. 

But the neatness of the construction is what must be 
looked at ; its character as a dox meeting the require- 
ments of length, breadth, and thickness; its exactness 
as to detail must be criticised. 


DECORATION. 

The rudest nations decorate; in the shell-mounds of 
northern Europe a wairus tusk was found on which 
was carved an outline of a mammoth, leading to the be- 
lief that this animal was in existence when pre-historic 
man made the carving. In fact, we may as well admit 
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that decoration is an instinct nearly as deep down in 
man as construction. 

The boxes should all be decorated to express the taste 
of the maker ; he may copy historic ornament, but the 
teacher will do the best when he encourages him to look 
about him and find materials in the leaves and twigs he 
passes on his way to and from school. 


¥ 


Words and Education. 
By E. E, Kenyon, 


A code is the style or manner of which a procedure ts pro- 
ceeded. This from a pupil who was believed old enough 
and schooled enough to be able to define a “ code” rep- 
resents, to say the least, “astate of mind.” Themind, 
however, is latent, and the question, ‘What is a code?” 
hasn’t roused it. It is a mind to which clear ideas are 
almost unknown, and of the fewit hasa list might be made 
without putting down “a code.” It is a mind that has 
no conception of what a definition is, and yet the exam- 
iner asked it to define. The reason it can’t define may 
or may not be for the school to explain. The fact re- 
mains that the pupil was asked a wild question. 

Paragraphs should i:crease in meaning and in sound. 
This is a statement less absolutely mindless, The 
pupil has caught a vague idea of climax, and has sought 
in his bungling manner to express it. ‘The habit of lan- 
guage is not with him. He has probably done more in 
the way of repeating text and less in the way of origi- 
nal statement than a good mental development re- 
quires. 

The brain is the hollow cavity in the skull. This illus- 
trates the value of the lecture system for students who 
have not had what properly constitutes primary educa- 
tion. Some of these students are well on in years. A 
listener at one of Prof. Huxley’s lectures who had in- 
spired the speaker by an expression of the most ab- 
sorbed and intelligent attention, approached the pro- 
fessor at the close, expressing delight with the lecture 
and a great desire to ask just one question: “ Was the 
the medulla oblongata inside or outside the skull?” 

The annals ply a very inevitable resemblance to a serene 
island. This is evidently a crazy attempt at repetition 
of text. The writer had a classmate in eighth year who 


- seldom did any better. A \ittle boy in fourth year work 


who had been told the year before to find certain defi- 
nitions in his dictionary and learn them, being called 
upon for “rancor,” murmured something unintelligible, 
and was sent to the board to write it. He wrote fee/ness 
dempness of the sipe, having tried vainly to memorize “a 
feeling of the deepest spite.” His sulky bearing upon 
receiving the teacher’s scorn might almost have been 
accepted in lieu of the definition words could not frame 
for him. 

Arnold proved to be a traitor in the topic of Arnold's trea- 
son, Evidently the “topical recitation” had been the 
method pursued by this student, and history had ar- 
ranged itself on an entirely new plan. The fault, how- 
ever, was not with recitation by topics, but with the 
suddenness of history’s entrance into this unprepared 
student’s field of study. 

We feel that we have did all that is in our power for an 
education attained to a full appreciation dilige-ntly wh-tch 
will continue the once begun example of their lives. This 
froma retrospective essay upon a school life just closing ! 
It is not funny. 

In the eight mortal years spent in some primary and 
grammar schools under the ministration of words, what 
is the gain to the average pupil? Are there children 
who would actually make a better growth out of school 
than in, with nothing but dreary word-conning to edu- 
cate them? What are mere reading and writing? They 
can be quickly acquired by an intelligence possessed 
of an ordinary stock of real knowledge. Especially, 
what are reading and writing worth, when, after all, the 
student cannot gather the meaning of his text and can 
only write nonsense ? 

Not every pupil in the poorest school contributes to 
such collections as that from which the above were 
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taken. There are even schools wherein hardly a single 
pupil in any of the classes would make such hash of the 
thought material he is engaged upon. (These, too, are 
very likely to be the schools in which the least examin- 
ing is done.) But wherever word worship goes on 
there is more or less of this muddle. 

The evil is not alone in the wrong conception of edu- 
cation possessed by the teacher, but in the wrong con- 
ception imparted to the pupil. The natural plodder is 
most injured. He easily adopts the notion that all he 
has to do during school life is to take the allotted por- 
tion of text and memorize it for the next day’s recita- 
tion or the monthiy examination. No thought of exam- 
ining what is placed before him occurs to him, nor any 
sense of responsibility in self-guidance. When his weary 
schooldays are ended he will (so he thinks) drift into 
some other occupation, and “some one will show him 
how to do it,” 

The child who naturally asks “How?” “Why?” 
and “ What does this mean?” saves himself from stulti- 
fication, usually at the expense of his reputation as a 
pupil easy to get along with. It is not for him that the 
rote system most needs abolishing, but for his duller 
and more easily reduced classmate. “ Plodders will be 
plodders,” is a sentiment which, expressed in various 
ways, has relieved the lesson-hearing school of half its de- 
served odium. It amounts to an assumption that educa- 
tion can do little for development, but must deal in cram. 

The assumption is not true. The experience of 
every scientific teacher with little children proves that 
vastly fewer dullards are born than made. 


. 
The Teaching of Helen Keller. 


The readers of THe JouRNAL will remember the ac- 
count given of Helen Keller, last year; she was born 
deaf, dumb, and blind. She was before the educational 
congress with Miss Annie M. Sullivan her teacher, and 
many who had read of her saw what skilful teach- 
ing had done in her case; they learned to have a higher 
respect for those who are performing their part in the 
school-rooms. 

Very few teachers are required to use much ingenu- 
ity in their teaching; the need of invention on their 
part has been done away with by others, but in the 
case of Helen Keller there was need of the utmost in- 
genuity. Miss Sullivan told her method with clearness: 

“Her first word was ‘doll.’ I gave her the doll, 
placed her finger on my lip, andspoke the word. When 
she wearied of the doll I took it from her; when I re- 
turned it again, I gave the movement of the lips. 

“‘In this way she associated the form of the lips with 
the doll. The second word was ‘mug.’ I usedthe cup 
from which she drank, but became convinced that she 
had not a clear idea of the name, but that it meant to 
her also water or drink ; so I took her to the pump, and 
as the water was flowing into her cup, had her hold her 
hand in the stream, and then putting her finger on my 
lip gave her the word ‘ water’ ; after this lagain gave 
her the word ‘mug,’ and was certain she got another 
meaning from what she did at first. 

“ The idea that everything had a name, the compre- 
hension of this was a great revelation to her, and came 
to her all at once. She was greatly excited. A nurse, 
with the baby sister in her arms, was standing near. 
Helen immediately put her hand on its face to know its 
name. I told her ‘baby,’ and she caught it at once. 
Then she stooped down and patted the ground to know 
what it was called. She learned many words that day, 
it was a passion to learn a name. 

“*How soon after she learned words did she frame 
sentences ?’ 

“ «Immediately.’ 

“** Were verbs harder to learn than nouns ?’ 

“‘Notatall. I began with such words as “ sit,” “stand,” 
and the like that were easy to illustrate. Prepositions 
trouble her most.’ 

*** Does she get an idea of the abstract?’ 

““*TIt seems to be with her at the outset, or it comes 
along with the conc rete.’ 
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“ «Has she any sense of music?’ 

“Ves, She likes music, but it is the vibrations that 
she gets. 

“* Is her vocabulary large?’ 

“*Very large. She expresses herself fluently and is 
choice of words.’ 

“« What books does she like best ?’ 

Here Miss Sullivan spoke when the child’s finger was 
on her lip. 

“* Tell——the—people——what—books—you——like— 
best ?* 

‘She repeated each word after Miss Sullivan,but hesi- 
tated a little on the words “tell” and “you,” the 
brightness of her face dimming for the instant. As 
soon as she comprehended the question, which she did 
in advance of its completion, the flash of intelligence 
came, and when she turned toward the audience, for 
she did not seem at any time to lose her location, she 
said with spirit : 

“* Oh, I have read so much that it is very hard to say 
what I like best, but’—waiting a moment-——‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’'—and then followed rapidly the 
names of several works, some of which, it would seem, 
would hardly be understood by one who cannot know 
sound and color. Her voice is mechanical; she does 
not hear herself, of course she reads raised letters and 
by feeling the lips of her teacher with the usual move- 
ment, 

“In addition to all this knowledge she has gained, the 
greatest development inher case is that of the spirit- 
ual. Her face glistened with a rapture that painters 
try to express in the ecstacy of angels; the heart seems 
to stand still. It was a face that had never consciously 
looked on the distortions of passion or pain; the mir- 
ror of a soul that could not imagine the outward appear- 
ance of sin nor remember any of the discords of life. 
In her presence it was hard to apprehend the fact that 
her world lay within ours, without sun, music, or speech. 
None who saw it will forget the satisfaction when the 
contact her delicate white finger tips gave her what sight 
gives us; the flash of light over her face when, with her 
forefinger resting on her teacher’s lip, she read the an- 
swer to the question she had asked. There were those 
who wept when she repeated audibly, with a depth of 


feeling she alone can feel : 
‘** Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.’'” 


¥ 


“ Thousands pass this life in the corruption of sensual- 
ity and want no more. Tens of thousands break down 
under the burden of their needle, their hammer, their 
yard-stick, and their crown and want nomore, I know 
a man who wanted more. Within him lived the rapture 
of innocence and a faith in men that few mortals know; 
his heart was created for friendship, love was his nature, 
and truth his most heartfelt inclination. But his was no 
work of the world and fitted into no corner of the same. 
And the world that found him thus and did not stop to 
ask whether through his own fault or that of another, 
crushed him with iron hammers as the masons break a 
useless stone to fill out crevices between the worst 
fragments. 

Even when beaten down he still believed in mankind, 
more than in himself, proposed to himself a purpose and 
learned under the severest of sufferings (bloody war ) 


for this purpose, what few mortals can do. 
* * * * * 


* * * 


He is no more, you know him no more; what is left of 
him, is destroyed, almost effaced, traces of his crushed 
existence, 

He fell. Thus falls a fruit unripe from the tree when 
the north wind injures it in its bloom and gnawing worms 
corrode its bowels. 

Pilgrim consecrate a tear to this fruit! Falling yet 
it leaned its head toward the tree on whose branches it 
passed its summer in sickness, and lisped to those who 
listened: I will nevertheless, even in my dying, yet 
strengthen its roots.” 

—Pestalossi’s Inquiries into his own Life. 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. II. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


The object of this series is not to teach so many and such words a month, 
but to afford monthly suggestions to the teacher who is leading her little 
pupils into the wonderful world of books by means of blackboard lessons in 
free reading. Last month the liberal side of first reading was the field of 
Suggestion, and the subjects given were intended to last through an indefi- 
nite series and to lead to others. The effort was to indicate how the sen- 
tence method may be adapted to the pleasant and profitable relation of read- 
ing to any and all subjects of childish thought, whether school subjects or 
out of school subjects. The school curriculum should be Literature and Sct- 
ence from the beginning, and the three R’s should be means in the pursuit 
of these two great lines of enjoyment and growth. Each of the great R’s is 
an art, however, and consequently each has its mechanics, which should be 
acquired as pleasurably as the game of ball is learned. It is with the me- 
chanical side of reading that this number will chiefly deal. 


The exercises upon words must be quite separate from the 

reading lessons proper. If they are skilfully managed as play, 
the Word-Bank may come to be regarded by the children as a 
veritable toy house, and the collecting, the comparison, the classi- 
fication and reclassification, the tearing apart and rebuilding of 
words, may be as much enjoyed as digging in the sand or build- 
ing with blocks. 
_ Collection is the first exercise, and they have already engaged 
in that. If the teacher has been wise she has encouraged the 
passion for collecting by means of stamps, pebbles, seeds, leaves, 
etc. The Word-Bank is a community property and the commu- 
nity sense may be appealed to in connection with it. We will 
assume that it contains the following words collected during Sep- 
tember, and thoroughly known by nearly all the pupils: 


Baby see eyes My pi 

fly baby eat can school 
See wings walk I children 
fall alive stone Lucy think 


Comparison is the second exercise. 

1. Let pupils dictate to you the words of the list, beginning with 
the shortest and continuing with each next in size until you have 
written them all in the order of their length. Erase this and let 
them dictate the longest first, etc. They will say the columns 
seem now to be standing on their heads, and will prefer the first 
arrangement. If this is made a general exercise, and the children 
are unconscious of the word drill involved, all will interest them- 
selves in the search for the next shorter or longer word. Con- 
flicting judgments may be tested by counting the letters in the 
two words under dispute, or by writing them together, or by 
measuring them with a piece of string. The children copy the 
list in the order of size, making their own selection, and the 
teacher conducts a general exercise in comparing notes as to 
their respective arrangement of the first ten words. This is a 
good place to introduce a free use of ordinals. ‘Count down to 
ro Jifth word. What have you, Jessie? How many have can 
or the 7/¢h word?” 

2. The teacher begins a word, as s, and asks, “ What am I 
about to write?” Guesses will include see, stone, and school. 
The second letter will decide what the word is to be. The words 
of the whole list have thus been classified into those beginning with 
s and those not beginning with s. One letter form, s, has been 

retty well looked at, though neither its power nor its name is 

nown, The teacher writes c, and the children guess cam and 
children, At the second letter guessing ceases, and the teacher 
writes the entire word. The letter w suggests wings and wa/k, 
etc. Children copy out all the words beginning with a given let- 
ter; then all having another give inital, etc. They compare notes 
to see if they have a// of each class. 

3. “1 want to write a word ending with this letter,” says the 
teacher, writing y. ‘‘How many such words have we saved up 
so far?” (By this time several words have been added to the 
list, and there may be more than five with terminal y). Children 
count and dictate the required class of words. Other terminals 
are used as bases of comparison. 

4. “There are two forms of one word in our bank beginning 
this way, 8 ; and this way, 6. What is the word?” All capital- 
ized words are taken out of the list and copied, with their small 
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letter forms beside them, though some of the latter may have to 
be supplied. , 

5. As soon as the phonetic exercises (begun the first day of school) 
have progressed far enough the teacher gives the basis of compari- 
son orally, as: “‘ Write at your desks all the words beginning with 
the sound 4,” The teacher walking about the class sends the 
most inefficient pupil to the B. B. to exhibit his finds in chalk, in 
order to achieve the maximum of work he is capable of doing. 
Then she calls on other weak pupils to add to what he has 
written—not letting any suppose that he is singled out for his 
weakness, but calling upon these pupils for the sake of stimulat- 
ing their interest in the work. 

6. All the words containing the sound 7 may be called for to 
introduce a more difficult phonetic comparison. It is the easiest 
vowel offered by this list of words as a basis of ear classification. 
It will yield fy, alzve, eyes, My, J, and other words that may have 
been added before this point isreached. The two ways of repre- 
senting the sound used need not trouble the teacher and will not 
— the child. Then some other vowel sound may be called 
or. 

7. However it may startle some folks, in the experience of the 
writer this has proven a good place to begin grammar. (The 
exercises should not be given for the sake of grammar, however, 
but to afford timely mental training and increase famuliarity with 
the word forms.) It is not too early for the pupils to collect alh 
the name words and all the action words from the list. “ John 
may tell James with the chalk what to ge¢ or what to do.” A 
great many name words can be taught by pasting or drawing a 
row of pictures along the top of the B. B. and writing the names 
underneath. Mingle long names with the short. As soon as one 
name is universally known, substitute another for it. Later, the 
names may be printed. 

A professional player on the pianoforte once said to the writer : 

‘The way to learn the piano is to fool with it.” This apparent master of 
the instrument had gained his best knowledge of it and music by a method 
that many would call idling. One day, as a boy, he went through a miscel- 
laneous collection of music, and played everything written in a given key. 
This was so monotonous that he never tried it again, but it taught him a 
lesson never so well impressed before. The next day he played over all the 
music he had by one composer. This. was interesting and profitable study, 
drawing him, for the first time, to the study of the history of music. An- 
other time he took tonic Sol Fa notation and played a simple thing in each 
of the thirteen major keys in succession. A good deal more of this exercise 
** taught his fingers where to go for what they wanted ” in impromptu play- 
ing. Following many other whims of many other hours in this way he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the science of music not by many who have 
taken long and laborious courses of training. e also discovered where the 
difficulties in execution lay, and how to apply himself in his hours of severer 
toil, A comparatively few short courses, irregularly taken, did for him 
what long years of leading-strings does less intelligently for more mechan- 
ica] students. 

In these word drills the children from their point of view are ‘‘ fooling "” 
with the words. The teacher puts intelligence into the ‘‘fooling” as the 
older student put it into his own; and familiarity with word forms, with a 
constantly clearer vision of their structure, grows upon the children from 
day today. They never think of connecting this work with their reading 
lessons, or with the fact that daylight shines through the misty script more 
and more for them. They are unconciously turning vagueness into dis- 
tinctness. There comes a time for severer drills, but the child 1s not ready 
for them yet, and no more serious mistake can be made in teaching than 
the early introduction of work that gives a child a distaste for his subject. 


8. The range of definiteness will not confine itself to the words 
in the Bank for any one pupil, not even the dullest. When the 
children have dictated to the teacher all the words in the list be- 
ginning with a given letter, they may be invited to name an 
other word that they know belonging to this class, and to tell 
where they saw it. The leaves of the chart may be turned and the 
word found and copied. This work in re-collecting and hunting up 
words clearly or dimly remembered will assist in enlarging the 
ready recognition vocabulary. Children should not be encour- 
aged to wrzte these words from memory, however, unless they 
are very sure oe remember how the word looks. (The begin- 
ning of good spelling is in an early impression of the rule, Never 
writea word until you are sure of it.) 

PHONETICS. 

The phonetic exercises begun on the first day of school 
and continued on some such plan as that suggested 
in the September PRIMARY JOURNAL, have now n to’ 
connect themselves with the study of the reading vocabulary. 
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This connection will go on until the whole of phonetics is mas- 
tered, with the extent and general limit of its relation to spelling. 
Separate exercises in phonetics should arrange themselves as fol- 
lows. 

Step J. Phonetic analysis of words by the teacher, training the 
ear of the pupil, as “S-t-a-n-d u-p,” etc. This should be begun 
during = first school day. A/ways accent the vowel, as 
“C-1 o-c-k.” 

Step ZI. Phonetic analysis of words by pupils, training the 
organs of articulation. This work may be conducted in connec- 
tion with that of the first step. ““ Mary may say some word slowly. 
Johnny may tell Mary what she said.” 

Step III. Discovery and study of correspondences between 
the parts of spoken words and the parts of written words. Chil- 
dren having dictated a number of words having acommon sound 
(as above) can be led to point out that they also have a common 
letter. In the case of the 7 they see that each of the words hav- 
ing this sound has an / or a y in it. 

Steps IV., V., and VJ. involve more advanced work, and will 
be treated in a future article. 

¥ 


Primary Language. 


By Miss ISABELLA POND. 

Grade.—First year. 

Time of lesson.—Fifteen minutes. 

When I first began to teach language in the primary school, 
the outline of work in that branch read, “‘ Teach use of zs and are, 
has and have,a and and, capital letters, period, and question 
mark.” 

I went on in the footsteps of my predecessor, and wrote such 
sentences as these on the board. “ The cat —— black.” “ Nat 
——a dog,” having the pupils fill in the-blanks with the correct 
word, 

It was quite satisfactory in one way; that is, the children grew 
to be very proficient in this kind of work. But in a broader 
sense it was the most unsatisfactory work imaginable, as it in no 
way broadened the child’s intellect or his imagination, or taught 
him what is in truth the end and aim of all at ig exercises, 
viz., how totalk. For in this work he only wrote the sentences 
on his slate, read them when he came to class, and told why he 
used zs instead of are, or Aas instead of Aave. 

After a year of language work in this line, I began to see that 
it was not all that it was pictured. So I tried a plan diametrically 
opposite, which has worked admirably. It is surprising how 
some of the pupils who are quite slow in chart and number work 
take an interest in, and enjoy the language time. 

1 formed my plan, which is quite simple, on Prof. March’s prin- 
ciple that “Good habits of speech are caught rather than taught.” 
I tell the class a simple story, letting them tell it to me again when 
I have finished. At first the story will have to be gotten from 
the children point by point, by questions. After a day or two, 
the brighter ones will be able to tell it all without any help what- 
ever, and the slower and more bashful ones, with a little assis- 
tance will soon fall into line, and all will take pride in telling the 
“best story.” 

Let the first stories be easy fables, telling them in simple lan- 
guage that all can understand, as this one of the lion and the 
mouse : 

“One day the lion was asleep, and a mouse ran into his mouth. 
The lion woke up and was going to eat the mouse, but the mouse 
said, “‘ Please let me go, I'll be forever grateful.” So the lion 
smiled and let her go. Soon after this the lion was caught by 
some hunters, and tied to a tree. The mouse heard the lion 
roaring, and ran to see what was the matter. When she saw the 
lion was caught, she gnawed the rope and let him go free.” 

After telling the story, talk with the children about the lon; 
some of them will have seen one, and will be ready and anxious 
to tell all they know about him. Bring out by questions the idea 
of his size, where he lives, why the Lunsers wished te kill him, 
his strength, how much rope it must have taken to tie him up 
and so on; in fact, all about him. 

Have a picture ef a lion for the benefit of those who have never 
seen a live one ; if possible the picture of the lion tied to a tree, as 
this will impress the story more firmly on their minds. Next 
talk about the mouse. All will know something about this little 
animal, many interesting anecdotes will undoubtedly be given 
about the mice they have seen at home in the pantry, cellar, 
etc. 

After all understand the story thoroughly, have one child tell it. 
The next day begin the lesson by a little talk about the picture, 
and then have each child in the class tell the story. 

If you have never tried this plan of having the children tell 
stories, you will undoubtedly be as much surprised as I was to see 
how quickly and how well they grasp the essential points. 

As it is quite necessary that all the pupils should talk in every 
lesson, the class should consist of not more than 15. _ If the first 
year's class is quite large, say consisting of 30 children, as it is 
apt to be, better results are secured by dividing the class, and 
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having each division every other day, giving those who are not 
talking some busy work. 

Follow up this story of “ The Lion and the Mouse,” with other 
short fables such as, ‘The Fox and the Crow,” ‘‘ The Goose 
that laid the Golden Egg,” “ The Boy and the Wolf,” etc. Ifa 
book of fables is desired, A2sop’s fables, chosen and phrased by 
Horace E. Scudder, are good. After about two psec work on 
shorter fables, some of Hans Christian Andersen's fairy tales 
may be used, as the story of “ Five Peas in one Pod,” which may 
be made more interesting to the children if some pods are 
given them to examine, and they are allowed to plant the peas 
and watch them grow. Then later on in the year follow with 
stories of the Greek mythology. 

This may seem rather deep at first thought for our five-year-old 
babies, but if told in a simple and interesting way the story of 
Hercules’ labor may be made as exciting as the advent of Santa 
Claus. In all this work let the children, do the talking, the teach- 
er putting in a few suggestions and questions when necessary, 
and above all let the slow and dull ones have achance. 

[We think the writer of the above made a long stride toward the truth in 
her change of method, The separate exercises in the mechanics of lan- 
guage, however, will continue to have a place as long as there are prevalent 
errors to correct. They should take very little time, should be lively, and 
should have for their matter the speech forms daily misused by the children 
and for their aim the opposite of that of the old ‘false syntax,’’ namely, 
practice in correct syntax. Mechanical exercises in all arts, if properly re- 
lated to the free-hand practice are of direct and valuable assistance, These 
exercises, too, afford their own suggestions fur busy work while the story 
group retires to a cosy corner for purposes of a broader culture. We com- 
mend the choice of good literature for these exercises. Reproduction 
stories, prepared for that sole purpose, are usually trash, and destructive of 
the literary sense. } 

¥ 


Beginning Spelling. 

The first step toward good spelling is observation of forms 
in general. The early lessons in drawing tend toward correct 
spelling. Busy-work which involves assorting, grouping, and 
comparing different shapes and sizes of cardboard figures, or se- 
lecting from unassorted material, words which have been learned, 
tends to yt: this power. I have found it interesting as well 
as helpful to ask the pupils during the first week of school, to 
copy upon paper an arrangement of different forms upon the 
slate or board. The exercise should be repeated after a month's 
study, and the results compared. They should show marked 
improvement in seeing- power. 

The second step is copying words or sentences from the board. 
Here is the source of many wrong habits, where good habits 
should begin. Carelessness, indifference, or inattention allowed 
in this exercise develops into a hampering weight which is with 
difficulty removed in later years. The work should be carefully 
inspected, and accurate copying secured from the first. Here 
should begin also the habit of seeing accurately the first time the 
attempt is made. To ensure this, the teacher should write the 
word upon the board, the children should study it attentively a 
moment and then the word should be written from the mental 
picture obtained,—the form upon the blackboard having been 
erased, 

ya 


An Extract. 


[We prepare from time to time to give brief extracts from the best text- 
books in use, so that our readers may learn where to go for what, they 
want in this department of school publications.] 

The Riverside Primer and Reader thus expresses its own’spirit 
and aim: 

I. The child must think intelligently before he can read in- 
telligibly. 

if The end of learning to read is to read great books. 
The following is a sample of its reading lesson : 

LESSON 119. 
If all the seas were ore great sea, 
What a great sea that would be ! 
And if all the trees were one great tree, 
What a great tree would that be ! 
And if all the axes were one great axe, 
What a great axe would that be! 
And if all the men were one great man, 
What a great man would tha. be! 
And if the great man took the great axe, 
And cut down thegreat tree, 
And let it fall into the great sea, 
What a splish splash would that be ! 


l once went a fishing, 

A-fishing in the sea, 

And all that | caught was a tumble, 
And that was enough for me. 

So that was the end of my fishing 
In the wonderfu!, beautiful sea. 
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The Lilliputian. 


Our magazine for infants which began its career with the Sep- 
tember number of THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, has already 
had a great many kind words. A hint or two as to how to use 
it falls in line right here. 

It is intended for supplementary reading. As such, it is graded 
for First Reader pupils. These children will not know all of the 
words used. The same difficulty would present itself with any 
supplementary reading that could be offered them. 

Let them select the easiest lesson and study it. Tell them the 
words they have not learned. Let them discuss the picture and 
reproduce in their own words what the reading says about it. 
Lastly let them read the sentences in answer to the teacher's 
questions. 

EXAMPLE, 


The pupils having silently studied picture and sentences and 
asked about the unfamiliar words, the discussion begins : 
Who is this man? “ Dean Swift.” 
What is he doing? “ He is writing.” 
What is he writing about? “About the little man in the little 
picture that grows out of the big man’s head.” 
Who is that little man? “He says he is a Lilliputian.” 
What else do we see inthe little picture? “ An island, with 
two trees on it.” 
What is all around the island? “ Water.” 
Should you like to know how much of the picture is true ? 
Dean Swift was a real man, who lived and died some time ago. 
He wrote and said a great many things to make people laugh and 
some things to make people think. One of his stories was about 
a little island which he called Lilliput. Of course, the little peo- 
ple that lived on this little island had to be called—? “ Lillipu- 
tians.” 
Yes, but the picture shows only one of them. There were a 
great many, and Dean Swift, in his story, went to see them. 
ome day I will tell you the whole story. To-day we will read 
— it says about Dean Swift and his Lilliputians in this little 
esson. 
Who talks in this first sentence? ‘“ The little man.” 
What does he say? “Jam a Lilliputian.” 
Does he say anything more about himself? 
small,” 
What else does he tell us? “ / dive on an island,” 
And what of his island? “ My zsland zs very small.” 
Does he keep on talking? “He says, See that man.” 
What does he tell us to notice about the man? “ He zs writ- 
ing about me.” 
oes he introduce the man? “ Aizs name 7s Dean Swift.” 
What else does the print tell us? ‘ Nothing more.” 


Busy WorRK. 

1. Make an island insand and represent the Lilliputians by 
shoe-pegs. Make paper houses for them to live in. Place rugged 
stones and make caves in and among them. Halfa tooth-pick, 
tipped with a tuft of green worsted, makes a very satisfactory 
tree. 

2. Copy one or more or all of the sentences of the lesson in 
careful script. 


“T am very 





If any lesson in any number of “ The Lilliputian’’ is quite too 
difficult for present use, skip it, and return when a better com- 
mand of words and word structure has been attained. To find a 
lesson comparatively easy that once was hopelessly difficult will 
give the pupil a pleasurable sense of progress. 
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A Second Term Number Lesson. 


OBJECT: TO TEACH THAT IF 3 ORANGES COST 9C., 2 WILL 
COST 6c. 


1. The children already know that } of 9 is 3 and that 3 taken 
twice is 6. The question is merely put ina different form. 

2. Give first part of problem, then second, then both, thus: If 
3 cost 9c. what will 1 orange cost? What will 2 cost? If 3 cost 
gc. what will 2 cost? Treat several such problems in this way 
until volunteers are able to guide themselves through the double 
process. By questioning induce each in turn to explain his oper- 
ations to the p mee until all understand what is to be done with 
such —— 

% 


lass practice. L H. 
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I must give you afew good words for THE PRIMARY JOUR- 
NAL it is of inestimable value to me; I could not do without it in 
my work, 

I am delighted with the ‘ Lilliputian ’ and hope you will arrange 
it so we may have extra copies for distribution. With best wishes 
for THE PRIMARY JOURNAL, I am gratefully, 

NELLIE E. WILLIAMS, 
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Reproduction Stories. 


“Meow!” said Kitty. ‘ Let me out of this basket.” 


** Yes,” 
said Alice, “I will when I get you home.” 





Once a poor horse, who was too thin to work, fell down in the 
street. After that his master treated him more kindly. 





What do you think little Alice said when she saw her shadow 
on the wall? She said to herself “‘ Why, there’s another me /” 





Grandpa had no hair on the top of his head. Sally thought he 
ought to put his whiskers up there, because they pricked her 
when she kissed him. 





Once a long line of soldiers were walking on a narrow path 
with mud on both sides. They met an old man walking with a 
cane. All the soldiers stepped off into the mud and let the old 
man have the path. 





Little Polly likes to play ‘old lady.” She puts on her papa’s 
spectacles, takes her grandma’s knitting, and clambers up into the 
big chair. Then she asks everybody to look at her and see how 
old she has grown. 





Our George is very tender-hearted,-so when he saw a bag-pipe 
for the first time the other day he cried out, “Oh, mamma, that 
man is squeczing something under his arm and hurting it aw- 
fully. I can hear it scream.” 





I know of a country that has a baby fora king. The country 
is called Spain. It is far away, across the ocean, I have seen 
this baby king’s picture. He doesn’t look like a king at all. He 
looks like a very sweet baby. 





Fritz was discouraged because he couldn’t beat his cousin Carl 
in the number class. “I'll tell you what you cam do,” said Carl, 
“you can beat-yourself. You must do better to-day than you did 
yesterday. That will be beating yourself.” 


Mamie caught a little yellow chicken. She took it into the 
house to show it to her mamma. Her mamma said she ought 
not to frighten the poor little chicken by catching it. So Mamie 
let it go, and said she would not catch it again. 





George found a five-cent piece. Just then he saw a little girl 
crying. He asked her what was the matter. She said, “ I have 
lost two cents.” George changed the five-cent piece and gave 
the little girl two cents and spent the other three for candy. 





A gentle dragon-fly once flew into a school-room by mistake, 
The foolish children cried and tried to hide under the desks. The 
oor dragon-fly was as much frightened as they were. Soon it 
ound its way out of the window again, and was glad to get back 
to the fields. 


A baby woodpecker saw his mother pecking at the bark of the 
tree and getting nice fat grubs out of it. “I can do that,” said 
he, and as soon as he was strong enough to struggle up on the 
edge of the nest, he tried it. But he found a piece of bark in- 
stead of a grub, and it stuck in his throat and choked him. 





Dean Swift was a man who wrote books. He wrote a story 
about some very little people. He gave them an island to live on. 
He called the isiand Lilliput and the little people Lilliputians, 

One rainy day Frances played she was Dean Swift. She made 
an island on her sand board. Then she made some Lilliputians 
with soaked peas and wires. 


Poor little sick Jennie lay looking out of the window at the 
mountain side across the valley. She saw a great animal walk- 
ing over the mountain. It seemed to take steps at least half a 
mile long, and it walked over the trees as if the forest had been 
nothing but moss under its feet. Jennie thought it was bigger 
than any elephant she had ever seen. At last she raised her 
head to look at it more intently, and what do you think it 
proved to be? Why, it was nothing but a fly upon the window 
pane! 


Daisy had two cents in her hand, but one belonged to her 
brother Rob. Rob was away at school. Daisy lost one of the 
cents. At first she said that the lost cent was Rob’s. That was 
so that she could keep the other one. Then she thought how 
mean that was, and changed her mind. She took care of the 
cent and gave it to Rob when he came home. Rob helped her 
to look for the lost one, but they couldn’t find it. Then Rob 
said, “‘I guess the lost cent was half mine and half yours, and 
this one was half yours and half mine, too. We'll buy some 
candy with it and each take half.”” This made both the children 


happy. 
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Home-Life of Children. 


LAKE- DWELLERS IN NEW GUINEA, 


PREPARATION.— Who can tell how the wooden bridge in the 
park is built? Why is it built on posts? Who has seen houses 
that are built inthe water? Yes, the boat-house in the park and 
two wee houses for the swan families. Does any one live in the 
boat-house ? Does he live there all the yearround? Why does 
he not live there in winter? How does he get on land? Do 
his children live with him in the boat-house ? 

To-day we shall hear of a whoie village of houses built right in 
the water, where little children live with their parents all the year 
round. On what do you think those houses are built? Yes, on 
posts. Can ony guess in what kind of a country they are to be 
found? Why, a very hot country? Show on the globe where 
the hottest countrie€ are to be found. See whether you can find 
New Guinea among them. Yes, it is an island and lies north of 
Australia. On that island—what is its name? On New Guinea 
is a village of thirty houses built on posts in the water. 

PRESENTATION.—Here I have brought you a picture of a part 
of the oc (The illustration may be cael on the black- 
board. If the class-room is large this is not only desirable, but 
necessary. The drawing is very simple. It is best made on the 
day before the lesson is to be given and covered with a news- 
paper till it is needed.) How many houses do you see? Who 
can guess ow many people live in them? There are about 
1000 people in the village, all the children counted in; how many 
about in the houses that are to be seen in the picture? What 
would you call the water on which the village is built? Yes, and 
for that reason we call them /aée dwellings and the people that live 
in them, /ake-dwellers. 1 shall tell you how the little lake dwellers 
live. First we will learn how th-ir houses are built; perhaps 
some of you will remember everything so well that they can erect 
a lake-dwelling for themselves. 

MATERIAL FOR DESCRIPTION OF HOUSES.—The huts have 
the outward appearance of overturned boats. They are built on 
posts that are from 17 to 20 feet high. The walls are made of bam- 
boo cane. The doers—often there is but one—are so very low 
that we should have to bow or even creep if we wanted to enter. 
In the larger houses there are also window openiags in the walls. 
There are no openings left in the large roof, strange to say, be- 
cause the New Guinea lake-dwellers believe that evil spirits would 
enter there. The roof is the principal part of the house (often 
forty feet high). It is made of bamboo and covered with grass or 

palm leaves. In place of nails and string the lake-dwellers use 
the sinews of animals and the twining plants of the forest. As 
wood is plentiful in New Guinea, most of the houses are very 
large, often from 75 to 100 feet long and 35 feet wide. It takes 
from two to three months to build such a large house. The 
smaller dwellings are finished in two weeks. 

The énterior of the houses is not at all comfortable. The 
floor consits of cross-beams of about the thickness of an arm, 
not more. The space between the beams is about two feet, 
We certainly could not walk on such a floor, neither can the little 
lake dwellers, but they skip skilfully from one beam to the other. 
In the space reserved for the bedroom and kitchen the floor is 
closely covered with layers of bamboo. Boards covered with 
mats of dried leaves form the beds. A heap of earth serves 
as stove on which food that is not devoured raw, is roasted in 
hot ashes. Long and thick bomboo canes are used as water 
cans. A few bags, spears, arrows, and knives makes up the rest 
of the furniture of a New Guinea lake-dwelling. 

Food and How it is Prepared—The omen is very simple. It 
consists of fishes (particularly shark), turtles, frogs, muscles, 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit. Some also eat rats and 
snakes. A sausage that they like very much is made of turtle 
eggs and blood. They drink cocoa-nut milk, the sap of palms, 
and water—not the water over which they live, for thet 1s salt, 
but fresh water which the women and girls get from springs on 
the island. There are four meals a day. 

Fire is made by rubbing two pieces of wood (one dry the other 
green) rapidly till one begins to burn, To get hot water the 
women put stones in the fire, and when they are red hot put 
them in the water, and put the earthen water jug in the hot 
ashes. All solid food that is not eaten raw is roasted in the ashes. 
In place of salt, they use salt water. 

What the Children do.—Tice New Guinea lake dwellers rise 
very early. In the cool hours of the morning (before breakfast) 
the boys take the boards on which they slept and carry them out 
before the door of the hut. There they sit and help the men 
turn ropes for fishing nets. The girls help their mother clean 
the hut and get breakfast ready. After the first meal, the child- 
ren are left to play fora few hours. Some of the older boys go 
out fishing with the men, others swim or row to the island and 
gather cocoa-nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit for dinner. Their 
little brothers look for shells and muscles. Some of the girls 
help the women gather dry wood and palm leaves. Others stay 
at home to take care of their little sisters and brothers, and to 
weave mats of leaves for beds and aprons. Toward evening the 


I. 


little ones are taught to swim and to row a boat. 
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There are no schools. But the little New Guinea folks learn 
to count, draw, carve, and many other things from their older 
brothers and sisters. - For counting they use pebbles and shells. 
To make pretty designs on wood ard shells, they take the hard 
bones of big fishes and the teeth of rats. As they have no iron 
and steel they cut wood with stone knives that the older boys 
have made. They are taught also to make earthern pots of clay. 

Comparison.—Compare : lake dwelling and boat-houses (why 
the New Guinea people can live over the water all the year round 
and why the boatmen in our country cannot do it); life on a 
boat and life in a New Guinea hut; the children here and there 
(dress, food, employment). Recall the story of Robinson Crusoe, 
and compare his hut, tools, food, etc., with those of the New 
Guinea lake dwellers. 

Summing up—t. Lake dwellings are huts built on posts in 
the water. 2. The principal employment of lake-dwellers is 
fishing. 3. New Guinea is an island north of Australia. 4. The 
children of the New Guinea lake-dwellers are taught to count, 
draw, carve, weave mats, swim, fish, make earthern ware, etc. 

(Two or three more important points may be selected by the 
teacher. These sentences should be written on the blackboard. 
They are to represent the principal facts learned in the lesson. 
Around these cluster all the ideas the class have gained.) 

Application.—1. Describe (orally or in writing) (a) a lake- 
dwelling, (4) child-life in New Guinea. 2. Draw (a) a New 
Guinea lake-dwelling, (4) the ground plan (floor, bed-room, 
kitchen), (c) a palm-tree, (d@) a boat. 3. Some of the boys and 
girls who remember how a New Guinea lake-dwelling is built, 
may, if they wish, try to make one. A cigar-box will do for 
wood and paper for the roof. Bring the work to school wken it 
is finished, and let us all see it. 


¥ 
As Language Pictures. 


Our large pictures of last month illustrate the foregoing les- 
son but can be turned to the usual purpose of language devel- 
opment. 

No. I. 


Who lives in the house on the hill? What are they doing 
down by the water? What kind of a house do we see at the 
water’s edge? Is it to live in? What is the bridge for? ~ If it 
were taken away, how would people get to the island? Can the 
boy row the boat all around the island? Is that where he is 
going now? Why not? (Because it would be easier to go by 
the bridge.) What is he going across the lake for? Will he 
take his little sister? Tell a story about these two children. 


No, 2. 


Who lives in these odd-looking houses? Why do we see no 
children? (Too early inthe morning. They are not up yet.) 
Where are the people in the boat going? (To catch fish for 
breakfast.) Do you think they will cook it inthe houses? Why 
not? (Nochimneys.) But they have earthen hearths to build 
fires upon, and the smoke wanders about inside the house till it 
finds its way out at the door. Do you think the people live in 
these houses all the year round? Why not? (Couldn't keep warm 
in winter.) But suppose they have no winter? (This will proba- 
bly call out a flood of information about the warm countries.) 
Are the trees in the picture like those in the other? Those tall 
ones are palm trees. Where do palm trees grow? Do these 

ople need such houses as we have? What kinds of animals 
ive in hot countries? Can you think of a reason why these 
people build their houses over the water? (To be secure from 
the savage beasts of the forest.) Upon what do the houses rest ? 
Do you see any stairs ? How do you suppose the people. go in 
and out ? What do you suppose these houses are made of ? (See 
lesson above.) Guess what the complexion of these people is? 
Why do you think so? Write (or think out and get ready to tell 
me) a story about two children who live in one of these houses. 
Tell what they were playing on the shore, one day, and why they 
went down to the water, swam out to their house, and clambered 


up in a great hurry. 
> 


Child-Life in Other Lands. II. 


Aim.—To-day we will go to Portugal and see how the children 
live there. é 

Preparation.—Can we go all the way by railroad ? Why must 
we take the steamer? Where is Portugal? Point it out on the 
map. What do the vessels bring over from that country? Port- 
wine is so called after the city of Porto trom where it is shipped 
all over the world. Where is Porto? What does the name mean ? 
(Harbor). Why is it called Harbor? Now get ready to go to 
Porto. Close your eyes! We take the train for New York. All 
aboard! We are off. The limited express takes us flying over 
the country. It stops. We are in New York. Now quick to the 
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harbor. There is no time to stop and look around. The steamer 
is waiting for us. We step on board. The whistle blows. Good- 
by to our dear native land. Here we are out on the ocean. Nothing 
but heaven and water in view.—Land! Open your eyes! Here 
we are in Porto. Now, quick on land! 


Presentation.—1. You have to be good walkers. The city you 
see is hilly and the pavement very poor. Here is a street leading 
up a steep hill. The six mules that are drawing a street car up 
there have very hard work. The driver is all the time yelling to 
cheer them up. We shall walk up the hill, rather than give those 
poor animals any more to carry. The houses along the streets are 
all painted in such glaring colors that our eyes are dazzled. Most 
of them are narrow and high. Almost +! house has one or 
several balconies. Now, we have reached the top of the hill. 

2. Isn't it lovely up here. To-morrow is Thanksgiving day. * 
That is why so many children are entering the church with baskets 
full of good things and flowers. They bring beautiful apples, giant 
pears such as we hardly ever find here, big bunches of delicious 
grapes, quinces, tomatoes, melons, olives, bananas, oranges, pine- 
apples, chestnuts, figs, and so many other kinds of fine fruit that 
it makes our mouths water to look at them. Where did the 
chiléren get them? Do you think they bought them? Allthose 
good things grow in Portugal. They are so plentiful that everybody 
can go to the country and take and eat as much as he can carry. 

3. There is a boy and girl looking into a store window. I'll take 
my camera and photograph them. Here is the picture. (Show the 
illustration on page—and have the children describe it.) At the 
well which you see here the women and girls get water. They usual- 
ly carry the water jugs ontheir heads. What do you think the boy 
and girl are looking at? You will know it at once, if I tell you 
what they are talking about. The little boy says: “This is my 
part, you can have what is on the other side. I like Jao de o best.” 
(Pao de lo are delicious small cakes.) The girl seems tobe satis- 
fied with her share. She says: “I like nothing better in the world 
than sugared fruit. Just look at my nice sugared figs and the 
almonds. O, how I'd like to eat all that!” They don’t seem to 
care much for the small coffee cakes on one of the trays. They 
call these cakes “ jesuits”’ in Portugal. Isn't that a funny name 
for cakes ? Whocan tell me now what store we see in our picture ? 

4. Now we will take a stfeet-car and ride out into the country. 
Here comes one down the street. Would you call it a horse-car? 
Why not? It’s a mule-car, but the Portuguese don’t call it that; 
they give it the name “ americano."”" Who can guess what that 
means? Now all aboard! It’s an open car, and we can watch the 
children as we pass along. They all have dark eyes and dark hair. 
Their faces are brown. They all seemto be happy. Here we pass 
a fountain. A large number of merry children are frolicking 
around it. They are having a good time, no one tells them to keep 
quiet. We can hear their joyful voices long after we have passed 
them.—Here we are in the country. 

5. There are two children coming along on the road. Quick, our 
camera and let us take their picture! Here it is. (Show the second 
picture and have the children tell a story about it.) 

6. The little village where these children live is almost entirely 
hidden by palm trees. Let us visit the place. The children of the 
farmers play from morning to night. The dresses of nearly all of 
them are dusty and ragged, but they don’t seem to mind that. 
Here a little tot is running along the road trying to catch the 
chickens, his two brothers are flying kites. The older boys and 
girls are out inthe fields. Some are minding the cows, others romp 
around the high grass, still others are helping their fathers and 
mothers work on the farm. Everybody sings at work. Here comes 
a heavy ox-wagon up the road. It’s a queer looking vehicle. It has 
two rough looking wheels made of round pieces of wood with a 
hole in the middle for the axle. On this rests a four-cornered 
board with a post on each corner. This odd two-wheeled wagon 
is drawn by two big bulls with long horns. The driver walks along 
beside the wagon. What do the drivers say here if they want to 
make an ox go? In Portugal they say “anda!” which means the 
same thing as “get up.” When it rains the driver puts ona coat 
made of straw that makes him look so funny that you could not 
help laughing. The women that are going to the city are carrying 
eggs, fishes, vegetables, etc., in the large baskets on their heads. 

7. Do you hear the singing in the distance? It is coming nearer. 
There comes a small procession down the road. In the center 
walks a priest. He is going to visit a dying woman. He is sur- 
rounded by boys who are carrying big candles and censers in their 
hands and are singing hymns. When the women hear them come 
they hasten to the garden and cut ivy, roses, andcamelias. These 

the children strew out before every house and when the procession 
draws near the whole road is covered with flowers. 





*Thanksgiving day in Portugal is celebrated in the middle of November, 
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“When the child begins to imitate 

Do not the little effort underrate . 

Do thou the same,—it will more delight him, 
And ever to renewed attempts invite him.” 
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Our Story Pictures. 


What do you think the children see in the window? (Accept 
the following guesses and write the names on the B. B. Apples, 
pears, grapes, quinces, tomatoes, melons, olives. bananas, pine- 
appies, chestnuts, figs. Supply the names of those that are not 
suggested by thé children.) 

Then what kind of a store is this? (A fruit store.) 

Does it look like one of our American fruit stores? Do the peo- 
ple look like our American people? What is the woman carrying 
on her shoulders? What is in the jug? Where did she get the 
water ? Have we wells like that in our American streets ? 

This is a picture from a warmer country than ours, a country 
called Portugal; a country where olives, bananas, pine-apples, figs, 
and oranges grow, along with such large apples, pears, chestnuts, 
etc., as we never see here. Now tell me which of the fruits you 
think are fresh in this Portuguese store-window. (AIl.) 

Which of these fruits do we find freshly gathered at our own 
fruit stalls. (Apples, pears, grapes, quinces, tomatoes, melons, and 
chestnuts.) Why is it impossible to have the others as fresh in a 
place like New York? 

STORY. 

Louise and Alphonso were two little Portugese children. They 
loved to look at the pretty fruits in the store-windows while their 
mother filled her jug with clear, cool water at the well. 

One day the children took a long walk out into the country to 
see how these wonderful fruits grow. They saw something very 
queer that wore an old hat and a very ragged coat and seemed to 
be watching over the crops. Louise was a little bit afraid of it at 
first, but Alphouso told her that it was only a scare-crow and was 
put there to frighten birds, not little girls. It was to keep the 
naughty birds from spoiling the fruit, by making them think there 
was a man there. 

* 


Naming of the Days. 


MONDAY. 
If Sunday means the day of the sun, children, as we learned 
the other day, what do you suppose Monday means ? 
Yes, the day of the moon—and those same old Romans named 
it for us. They used to tell pretty stories about the sun and moon 
in those days, giving them names as if they were persons. I will 


‘tell you one of these stories. (A suitable story is given in the 


following article :) 
MYTHS OF THE SUN AND MOON, 
By M. J. C. 

The myth which relates to Endymion has always seemed tome 
very beautiful. Endymion is peculiarly the se¢¢éng sun, sinking to 
sleep in the caves of night. His sheep, the fleecy clouds that float 
in the summer sky, appeal at once to the imagination of the 
children, and a vivid description of Diana will interest them and 
lead them to observe more closely the changes of the moon, from 
the tiny silver crescent through all its varying phases. 

The beautiful pictures and statuettes connected with this theme 
lend all the assistance of highest art te beautify the lesson; and 
the teacher will do well to avoid herself, as far as possible, of all 
such opportunities. Zhe dest 7s none too good for the children. 

For reading in this connection any standard mythology is good, 
and Keats’ Endymion will perhaps give a hint of the poetic 
thought which should prevade such alesson. The following litcle 
story for the children may suggest something to the teacher. 


ENDYMION. 


Long, long ago, across the sea, where balmy breezes blow, and 
blue skies smile, lived a shepherd boy, Endymion. 

He tended his flocks on Mount Latmos and, when night came, 
he lay down on the hillside and rested near them. 

He was happy and content and when he sank to rest a lovely 
being came and watched his slumbers and kissed his eyelids so 
that he dreamed pleasant dreams. She was Diana, the goddess 
of the moon, and, when the rew moon hung like a crescent in the 
evening sky, she would come floating down on its silvery beams 
and hover over him. 

She loved Endymion and, because of her love, she guarded his 
flocks all night, so that the folds were full, and when morning 
came and her twin brother, Phoebus Apollo, ruled the sky, she 
vanished away till evening called her home. 
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The custom of giving long, intricate examples in arithmetic is 
one that up to ten years ago prevailed universally in the Brooklyn 
schools. Much has been done to break it up, and substitute a 
more rational method—the giving of several short, easy examples 
instead of one long one. Though in all schools there has been a 
vast improvement in this respect, yet in many schools tradition 
has still, to a considerable extent, held its own, and prevented the 
introduction of new improved methods. 

— Wm. H. Maxwell. 
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A True Story. 


In little Daisy’s dimpled hand two bright new pennies shone ; 
One was for Rob (at school just then), the other Daisy’s own. 
While waiting Rob’s return she rolled both treasures round the 


oor, 

When suddenly they disappeared, and one was seen no more, 

“ Poor Daisy, is your penny lost?” was asked in accents kind, 

“ Why no, mine’s here!” she quickly said. “It’s Rob’s I can- 
not find.” —S¢, Nicholas. 


Read this to the little ones. Then question. 

When Daisy had both pennies in her hand, did she know which 
was Rob's? 

Did she think anything about it then ? 

When did she decide which was Rob's? 

Why did she say the one lost was his? 

What should she have said ? 

Whose fault was it that the cent was lost ? 

Then whose loss should it be ? 

What had Daisy better do? (Look for the lost penny with all 
her might.) 

If she cannot find it, what must she do, to be a fair and honest 
little girl? (Give Rob the remaining cent.) 

Do you think Rob wiil help her to look again for the cent ? 

If they cannot find it, what do you think Rob will do? (Per- 
haps he will buy something with his cent and give Daisy half.) 

Let us tell the story that way. Who wants to tell it? Nellie. 
(See Reproduction Stories.) 


a 
The Language of Number. I. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Dorchester, Mass. 


From the great field of language there is a broad avenue lead- 
ing to the comprehension and application of numerical facts ; 
thus laying the foundations tor mathematics, as understood in 
the advanced courses of study. 

If we take advantage of the decimal character of our system, 
“numbers from ome to fen” should form the foundation upon 
which the teacher is to build her lessons; the term, however, is 
rather vague ; for, according to the skill an¢ comprehension of 
the teacher will depend the elasticity of her plan of work, affect- 
ing in no slight degree the latent powers of each child under her 
care; she may “work over” the soil of the little field of action 
allotted to her until it is “‘ worked out,” so to speak; or, she may 
enrich it from her knowledge of “planting the seed” until the 
harvests satisfy her most ardent expectations. The question 
then arises, “ What work may be done under the skilful manage- 
ment of the teacher with numbers from ome to ten?” 


First.—Recognition of Groups. 


(a) From domino groups. 

(6) From the ball frame. 

(c) From the blackboard. 

(d@) From arrangements upon manilla charts. 
(e) Busy work charts. 

(f) From cuts from old arithmetics. 

(g) Varied material of a noiseless character. 


NV. B.—Material available. Boxes of dominos costing in the 
neighborhood of five or ten cents per box. Home-made cards 
for the child with small wafers, or Mrs. Hailmann’s “paper len- 
tils"’ (Milton-Bradley Co.) Cards for the teacher, as “ Aids to 
Number” (D. C, Heath & Co.) Groups of flowers, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc., cut from catalogues issued by leading florists. 
Wooden toothpicks costing five cents per box, shoe-pegs, 
wooden beads, straws for stringing, etc. 

Under the head of dusy-work charts there is wide scope for 
the ingenuity of the teacher to arrange with the parquetry 
Squares, circles, and oblongs, outlines for guides to the child in 
Stringing the wooden beads while the teacher is occupied with 
another division. The wooden toothpicks may be used to rep- 
resent objects depicted in outline upon the dusy-work chart ; 
while the shoe-pegs or straws may be used to represent the vari- 
ous geometrical figures. 


Second.—Representation of Groups. 


4. B.—Specimen pages of busy work chart. 

1, Bead-stringing represented by parquetry figures on a 
manilla chart. 

2. Outline objects represented upon the chart by strips of 
paper cut from kindergarten weaving material; or, by fastening 
sticks (stick-laying kindergarten material) with mucilage upon 
come in the desired form. Children represent with wooden 
picks, ‘ 

3. Border-building represented upon the chart by strips cut 
me weaving material, Children represent by straws or shoe- 

gs. 
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Third.—Separation of Groups, 


leading to addition and subtraction. 
N. B.—Material to be used similar to that in recognition of 
groups. 
The success of these exercises depends upon the skill with 
which the child recognizes any group at szgA/, and the facts 
which can be deduced from separating any group into smaller 
groups to illustrate addition or subtraction, as the teacher may 
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desire. Number groups below five will be easily recognized ; above 
Jive, however, it is doubtful if the child can grasp séx as other 
than a double of the familiar Aree ; eight as the double of four, 
ten as the double of five ; while, seven will picture itself upon the 
mind in the same relation to s#x that four did to five ; mine then 
remains to be recognized as the triplet of ¢Arce. : 
As soon as the groups in their relation can thus be readily 
recognized the oe steps in addition and subtraction should be- 
come very familiar to the child, through daily practice in seeing 
the smaller groups, which, in combination, make other groups, 
or the larger of which if separated, will show the familiar small 
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groups. Since the child /earns by doing, he should be allowed 
much liberty in separating large groups into smaller ones ; or, 
combining small ones to make larger ones. Here the ball-frame 
becomes invaluable, as do also the shoe-pegs, straws, and other 
varieties of noiseless material. Correct expression should be in- 
sisted upon from the outset, and all slovenly work or expression 
of the work in language should receive careful correction. At 
this stage of development, children should become familiar with 
such expressions as the following, in the /anguage of number, 
comprehend them readily, and give manua/ expression as well 
as oral expression at the direction of the teacher : 
Viz.:—Make the group szx. 
ate it into two groups, just alike. 

Tell me what these groups are. 

How many groups of three must you have to make s¢x ? 

Two groups of what size make szx ? 

Make the group s#x again. 
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: Separate the group into two groups that are wof just 
alike. (Substitute in time the terms, egua/ and unegual) 
Cover the smaller group. 
Cover the larger group. 
What do your two groups make ? 


What is left if you take away your /arger group from séx ? 
What is left if you take away your smad/er group from szx ? 
Who knows what a group of Aree and ¢hree make ? 
Who knows what ¢wo groups of three make? 
Following such questions there should be exercises to illus- 
trate, 

Fourth.— Completion of Groups. 

Here the ball-frame should be used until the several children 


understand when, having any smali group, they are told to com- 
plete any group under consideration, as s¢x, viz.: 


OO0O0O0O000 - - -@e0e 

Move enough balls to complete the szr. 

O0O0000 - - - - @ @ @ @ complete szx. 
Oo0000 - ° - @ @ @ @ @ complete szx, etc. 


Such exercises will prove of great value to the child, later, when 
dealing with the thought of abstract number; for, the mind pic- 
tures cannot fail to be distinct to him. When the group Zen is 
under consideration, we are giving him a valuable aid for the fu- 
ture in making change; for, instinctively, he will apply his 
knowledge and complete the ten each time, no matter how large 
or how small the p.rchase or sale may have been. 


Fifth.—Pracstical Questions. 


Practical questions in the lowest grade should be mainly the 
expresion of the child in the exercise of the imagination, and his 
coxception of the relation of cause and effect derived from his 
own experience ; though the teach r should develop this power by 
suggesting new conditions, new facts, in order that the /anguage 
of number may be constantly developing in him new thoughts, 
new expressions. When such work becomes the daily outgrowth 
of each development lesson “ practical questions” will cease to 
be a “ bugbear ” to the teacher, or a task for the child, and much 
of the too-early required slate work with figures will be omitted 
from the program, because of no practical value to the child at 
this stage. 

Sixth.— The Relations of Tens. 


As soon as the child comprehends the group /ez, he should be 
allowed to derive some benefit from the decimal character of our 
number system, and encouraged to recognize /wo tens as readily 
as (wo apples, etc. He may then be guided to apply all facts 
gleaned from the work in the little field of groups one fo ten to 
the fens groups. It will be no harder, and assuredly of greater 
interest to him to be able to tell you that ‘‘ two and two are four” 
—‘‘two tens and two tens are four tens,” etc., rather than to nar- 
row his vision until he can see no farther than that little spot in 
the field of number hedged in by the often misunderstood term, 
“numbers from one fo ten.” 

All facts true of the first ten groups, before the close of the 
year, should be applied to the Zens, considered as ¢ens simply, 
without relation to the equivalent terms twenty, thirty, etc. 


¥ 


Subtraction. 


By L. MAY PINK. 


In subtraction where figures of the subtrahend exceed the cor- 
responding in the minuend, the old process of increasing the min- 
uend figure by ten and adding one to the figure of the next high- 
er order in the subtrahend, yet, surprisingly, finds advocates in 
authority in our public schools. But what reason can be given for 
this process ? 

It is declared unnecessary to stop for a reason, that any explana- 
tion is too difficult and a p hes 4 to accurate and rapid work; 
enough that this is a process easily caught and gives correct results ; 
and correct, quick working of problems in arithmetic, rather than 
the philosophy of the science is the common school pupil’s need. 

That the process above is impossible of explanation is readily 
conceded; considered as process alone it is absurdly indirect. While 
there is a reasonable, direct, and simple process the explanation 
of which is completely within the pupils’ comprehension, and it 
in no way hinders, instead promotes, the working of the process. 

In the former case the pupils wonder blankly wAy they first add 
ten and then one; but gulp it down—as more than likely they 
have learned by previous experiences to do obediently—as but 
one mystery the more, some purely arbitrary scheme, which, how- 
ever, wonderfully, does secure the all-important answer. 

A portion of the effect of this mode of treatment will manifest 
itself to their bewilderment in the working by this analogy of all 
their practical concrete problems: the reason is an insignificant 
quantity, aim for your answer. 

Children taught logically all along the life already understand, 
€ £., 34 to be 30 and 4, 3 tens and 4 ones. (Use ‘“ones” inter- 


changeably and oftener than “ units”), and likewise 19 to be 1o 
and 9, I ten and g ones, Given the problem to take 19 from 34; 
g ones cannot be taken from 4 ones, but that is not the entire prob- 
lem. Thirty-four is greater than 19, so 19 can be taken out of 34; 
besides our 4 ones we have three tens: 

10 I 

10 I 

10 I 
If we owed 19 cents, and had only 3 ten-cent pieces and 4 pen- 
nies, is there any way to pay it out? The children always see 
that if one ten-cent piece is changed it can be managed. Then 
what we really have is the same as 2 tens and 14 ones; now take 
2 10 
3 
I 
I 


wlo- 


away your I ten and 9 ones; 1 ten and 5 ones, or 15 remains. 

After numerous problems have been worked by the pupils they 
will fall into the pure mechanics of the operation of adding ten to 
the lower order and taking one from the higher with rapidity and 7 
exactness, yet always be able to fall back upon a reasonable an- 
swer to the question.— Why ? : 

For children who would be perfectly satisfied to “ work it 
blind,” and never think of inquiring a why—instead be inter- 
rupted and annoyed at the question—of these the why should 
most persistently be required before each step of the way. 


r 
The Number Twenty. 


CLASS WORK. 
1. Count ten sticks, placing them together thus: 


| | 


. Count ten other sticks, placing them in a similar group. 
. How many sticks have you in the two groups? 

. Twenty -= how many tens? 

. Write the number twenty in figures: . 


20 


6. What does the figure 2 show? What does the cipher, 0, 
show ? 

7. Write the numbers 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90. Explain the 
meaning of each figure. : 

8. What numbers multiplied together = 20? What prime num- 
bers multiplied together = 20? 

g. What, then, are the prime factors of 20? : 

10. How many dimes in twenty cents? Two dimes=what 
part of a dollar? bo 

Treat the numbers 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 22 a similar way. 
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SEAT WORK. 
1, Copy, and commit to memory: 
2X10 equal 20 


[| RR 
=e, - we 
3X7 “ 21 
3x8 “ 24 
3x9 -“ 27 
3X10 “30 
wu 3 
a ~ 
4X5 “ 20 
4x6 “ 24 
4x7 “ 28 
2. Copy, and fill the blanks : > 


20 in. equals _ ft. in, 
20 ft. “ yd. ft. 


20 ft. * rd. ft. 
20 pt. “ qt. 
20 qt. " gal. 
20qt. “ pk. 

2opk. “ bu. 

20 02. ? Ib. oz. 
20:68, °* Ib. 

20 da * wk. 
20wx. “ mo. 
20mo. “ yr. mo. 
20cm, .“ dimes. 

20 dimes “ 








—Industrial Primary Arithmetic. 
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Primary Occupations. II. 


. By N. B. F., Springfield, Mass. 


The little folks who have been in school a month, becoming 
familiar with the simple forms of busy work are now able to take 
something requiring a little more thought on their part. Care 
should be taken however, that the children are not held to these 
forms tillthey become tired or lose interest in them, but these 
should be interspersed with the more familiar and easier occu- 

ations, 
. Write on the board stories for each class selected from material 
talked or read about, for children to copy on spaced paper. Copy 
from the board : 

Give each child a domino containing number combinations 
classes are working on, to be copied many times on slate. The 





























dominoes may be procured at five or ten cents a box or may be 
made of cardboard by the teacher. ‘ 

On spaced paper write stories children have already been 
taught to recognize; write only on every other line having chil- 
dren trace the story written, then write it on the unused line and 
so on down the page. > 

Give each child a handful of colored sticks two or three inches 
in length to form various designs, using in each a given number 
of sticks. The designs may be indicated on the board or better, 
originated by the children. Ex. using five sticks. 
































Give each child a sheet of ruled paper and a pair of scissors. 
Direct him to cut paper into strips, being careful to cut on the 
lines.  d and dA are fourchairs. Children copy this from 
the board or slips of paper. Later give similar copies only omit- 
ting the word telling how many, and require the children to 
supply it. The subtraction, multiplication, division, and partition 
facts may be treated in the same manner. 

Cut from cardboard objects simple in outline as a cat, fish, 
basket, cup, doll, bell, etc.; rule one side and write on it several 
simple stories about it. The children place the object on the 
slate or paper and draw around it, or on a cushion and arrange 
pins around it, then copy the stories relating to it on slate or 
paper. Children always enjoy this. 

Tell the class that is working in seven to each make on their 
slates seven pictures each of all the things they can think of. 
There should be a small section of blackboard where a great 
many pictures of simple objects are kept for reference at all 
times. 

_Give each pupil who is studying five an empty spool, directing 
him to draw round the end of it on his slate, fe in the circle 
thus made make five apples, rings, stars or anything desired. 


, 
Cutting. 


Cutting is an excellent exercise. Scissors may be obtained at 
the hardware stores for as little as 12 cents a pair. With care 
and occasional applications of a few drops of oil these scissors 
may be made to do good and long service. The child draws 
around objects on paper; now let him learn to cut them out. 
It will take much practice, but it is work that may be made to 
pay. When the child can cut out on a creased or pencil line, 
Straight or curved, encourage him to cut by the eye, to fold and 
cut, producing various umits of design. Hang up a large sheet 
of colored paper and paste the best units on it as they are de- 
veloped. You will be astonished at the interest and pride of the 
little designers. Of course the children will fold and cut the 
various plane figures in connection with their drawing. Mount 
these figures on some neutral, tinted paper make a school collec- 
tion, encourage each child to have a set of his own. 

Ask each child to bring a piece of flannel or thick cotton 
cloth to lay over his desk while cutting. This is to catch the 
pieces and to deaden the sound of the scissors if they chance 
to fall on the desk. When the work is over, insist that every 
scrap be picked up, the cloth shaken in the basket, and rolled 
and folded. Empty spool boxes, largest size, make a good re- 
ceptacle for these cloths, and if the scissors are rolled up in 
them they are not so likely to rust. 
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Geometrical Paper Folding. 


By Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, of the Workingman’s School, 
109 West 54th street, New York. 


Geometrical Paper Folding Materials: Squares of paper, ma- 
nilla or colored. The usual folding-paper is 4x4 in size but 
some teachers prefer to have it cut larger. 

Aim of the work. To give familiarity with the plane figures 
of geometry, ability to understand directions, training of eye and 
hand, and power of accurate and concise expression in language. 

Practical suggestions to the teacher : 

a. Let the paper remain throughout the exercise in the same 
relative position as at first; in order that the hand be accustomed 
to work in different positions, the paper should not be lifted from 
the table. 

6. Crease the paper with the outside of the right thumb, be- 
ginning in the middle of the folded edge and creasing first in 
one direction and then in the other. 

¢. Connect each form with a preceding one by finding resem- 
blances and contrasts. 

d. Accustom the children to express these resemblances and 
contrasts in clear, concise statements, oral or written. 

e. Let them work from dictation rather than imitation ; to aid 
this, the teacher should not fold as she gives the directions. 

f. Let the forms made be further emphasized by being drawn, 
laid with sticks, cut from paper, or represented in other ways. 

g. Let the teacher constantly use the correct name of the 
figures and encourage the children to do the same, though not 
insisting on this point; in this way the names will be learned 
without undue tax on the memory. 

A. Precede these lessons with a study of the forms of the 
solids from which the planes are derived. 

#. While this series of folding forms a logical sequence, the 
separate forms may be used singly as occasion demands. f 

j. Let the teacher be very accurate in directing the folding. 
The terms “lower” and “upper” should never be — to 
the edges and corners of a square when the paper lies ona 
horizontal surface, but only when it is represented on a vertical 
one, as on the blackboard. 

Example : 

¢ 





Horizontal surface—top or bottom face of 
cube. 

a. front left corner. 

6. front right corner. 

¢. back right corner. 

a. back left corner. 

ab, front edge. 

cd. back edge. 





A a 
s 


Vertical surface—front or back face of cube. 
a. lower left corner. 

6. lower right corner. 

¢. upper right corner. 

d. — left corr er. 

ad. lower edge. 

cd. upper edge. 

Exercise I. Oblong. é 

; Place a square of paper with its front — 
parallel to the edge of the desk; fold so the 
front edge will exactly fall on the Back edge ; crease ; compare 
with square. 














a 
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Exercise II. Right isosceles triangle. 

Place paper as in Ex.1; fold so that the front right hand 
corner will fall on the back left hand one; crease; compare with 
square. 









Exercise VIII. Obtuse isosceles triangle. 
Fold asin Ex. VI; then fold the front right corner to fall on 
the back left one. 


- - 
Ago. 
ey Exercise 1X. Hexagon. 
Fold as in Ex. VI. then fold 


the front left corner to the center 
of the rhombus and the back right 
corner to the same point. 








Exercise III. Trapezoid. 
Fold as in Ex. II.; unfold; then fold the front edge to fall on 
the diagonal of the square. 








Fig. I. 









Exercise X. Trapezium. 
Fold the trapezoid as in Ex. III.; then fold the left edge to fall 
on the diagonal of the square. 





Exercise IV. Rhomboid. ’ 
Fold as in Ex. III.; then fold the back edge to fall on the 
diagonal. 


Tig: 














Exercise XI, Obtuse scalene triangle. 
Fold as in Ex. X.; then fold the right corner (obtuse angle) to 
fall on the left one. 





Exercise V. Trapezoid, 
Fold as in Ex. 1V.; then fold the right edge to fall on the 
diagonal. 








Exercise XII. Acute isosceles triangle. 

Fold as in Ex. X.; then fold the right angle just beyond the 
center of the diagonal so that the base of the triangle shall be a 
line connecting the obtuse angles. 


Fg. 3 





Exercise VI. Rhombus. 
Fold as Ex. V.; then fold the left edge to fall on the diagonal. 


Exercise XIII. Right sca- 
lene triangle. 

Fold as in Ex. XII.; then 
fold the front right corner 
(acute angle) to fall on the 
one at the back. 











Exercise VII. Acute isosceles triangle. 
Fold as Ex. VI.; then fold the front left corner to fall on the 
back right one. 
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Exercise XIV. Pentagon. 
Fold as in Ex, XII.; then fold the front left corner to fall on 
the middle of the base line of the triangle. 


Pa 
Curves Derived. 


What kind of an egg is this large one, children ? 
A goose egg. 

And this small one ? 

A pigeon egg. 

What kind of lines did I use in drawing them ? 
Curve lines. 
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Iam going to name the right side of each a right curve and the 
left side of each a left curve. 

What kind of a curve is this?—and this—and this? What 
kind of a line is passing through this large egg? 

A straight line. 

How is it drawn? 

Slanting. 

We will call it a main slant. Now I am going to write a word 
and I shall make it out of the shells of those eggs. First, I will 
throw away the parts I don’t want. [ will throw away this right 
curve (erasing.) What is left ? 

A left curve. 

I will throw away the left curve of this little egg. 

What is left ? 

I shall throw away still more of the shell of this large egg. I 
shall save only this little piece from the top of the what— ? 

Left curve. 

Yes, and this little piece from the bottom of the —? 

Right curve. 


EES OTE 


You may call them by these names, just as though | had kept 
the whole curves (erasing). Now what is this? 

A right curve. 

And this ? 

A left curve. 

I will make a curve down here. What does it look like ? 

A left curve. 

And what is this ? 

A piece of the slanting line. 

You may call it a main slant, just as though I had taken the 
whole line. 

What is this ? 

A left curve. 

And this? 

A main slant. 

And this? 

A left curve. 

And this? 

A main slant. 

Now be careful. What does this look like? 

A right curve —left curve. 

Call it a right and left curve. 
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And this ?—look twice ! 

A left curve. 

Which left curve ? 

The little one. 

When we take a left or right curve from the little pigeon’s egg 
we take the whole side. 

What is this? 








A right curve. 
And this ? 
A main slant. 
Now what do you think this is going to be ? 
A right curve. 
' P-e r-h-a-p-s so, Js it? 
A left curve. Half right. Half /e/?. 
Call it a right and left curve. 
What is this ? 
A main slant. 
And this? 
A left curve. 


, 
Sloyd for the Primary. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD. 


(Sloyd manual training, whether primary or grammar, is a sequence of 
exercises from the simplest and easiest, gradually to those more difficult. 
Each exercise must have as its outcome a finished, useful article. That is, 
it must have a result obvious to the child. Hence his logical motive for do- 
ing his best in the exercise. So, in sloyd, the boy (or girl) is planing his 
board not merely to accomplish mastery of the tool, but actually to produce 
something ; to add his mite to the world’s riches ; to give others pleasure in 
proportion to the quality of his workmanship, This applies equally to the 
cardboard sloyd. The stimulating consciousness of ‘real work” must be 
within the child. . 

In the following series of about thirty models, the earlier exercises are 
suitable to the lowest primary class.) 


THE RULE GAME. 


Motive.—To familiarize the child with the foot rule, (a) as a 
linear measure ; (4) as a straight edge; (c) as a try-square. 

Method.—Any device or game, 
with the essentials of a kinder- 

arten game, that calls into pla 
the met as an exact feel am { rt 
He should learn in this exercise err 
that the limit of the inch is not 
approximate, but absolute. 

Example—Teacher provides a tnt 
box of paper strips; if various 
tasteful colors, the better—a color 
lesson. These strips, say half an f 
inch wide ; in length one inch, two, 
three, and four. Precision in these 
—— is imperative. 

She distributes the mixed lengths, a handful to each desk. The 
children play store. One child wants a ribbon,——a blue one ?— 
just one inch long, for her doll’s hat. With the aid of the ruler, 
and that of the teacher may be, at first, they all find inch pieces. 
Then a demand arises for two-inch pieces, and with the one inch 
as a gauge, the children help themselves, measuring—always 
measuring, to be certain of giving correct measure, if they please. 
Each application of the ruler clinches a concept. 

The three-inch and four-inch tests are wrought out likewise, 
and then perhaps a six-inch ribbonis wanted. Here is a problem. 
Eddie solves it with a four and a two, Nellie with two threes, and 
2 five and one will do for John. 

Other exercises may follow in which they draw some of the 
rectangles of paper with reference to length of line and square 
corner. Or this may take the form of a reproduction story. For 
instance— 

The Brownies had a pasture just three inches square. They 
built a fence around it. The fence was quite straight and the 
corners were tight to keep the cowsin. You may draw the fence 
—this way. There wasa barn in one corner, just one inch square. 
When your fence corners are tight, you may draw some cows in 
the pasture. 




















MODEL No. 1, THE TAG. 

Material.— Thin Bristol board, string. Zooe/s.—Pencils, rulers, 
shears, five-cent punch. 

Give each child a piece of the cardboard about four inches 
square. He isto draw upon it a three-inch square ae it 
into nine one-inch squares. (Fig. 1.) He cuts these out, punches 
each, inserts string as shown in Fig. II., and so completes nine 
tags. These should have an ostensible use, either about the 
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school-room for labeling ap- 
paratus, or at home. If not, 
another model is better, em- owe : 
bodying similar exercises. , 
This may be the desk card 
(Fig. III.) 


MODEL NO, 2, THE CIRCLE 
MAKER.—F zg. JV. . 


w 

Material.—Jute board, ” 
tar board, or other tough and 
pliable card. 

Used in busy work for ; 
drawing circles. Draw the Fig. Z. 
rectangle first, then the mid- 
line. Along this locate points, 
a half-inch apart. Puncture 
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at these points with a small 
nail or other sharp instru- 
ment. In doing this, press 
the nail in and rotate the 
card, not the nail. 





























MODEL NO. 3, SET SQUARE. 
Fig.V. 


Material— White card- 
board. It must be easily cut 
so that the pupil may cut a 
straight line. 


The set square is a tool for the child's use, in securing right 
angles in his drawing. He should preserve it with his ruler. 

_Draw, cut, and punch. The hole should be as much as three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 


MODEL 4, THREAD-WINDER.—Fg. V/. or Fig. V//. 

Material_—Any tough cardboard, easily cut. 

Draw the rectangle. Locate points in its perimeter. Connect 
these — diagonal lines. Darken the lines to be cut. 

Fig. VIIL., is another thread-winder a little more difficult to 
draw and cut. The curves may be secured, in lieu of compasses, 
by marking around coins or cardboard disks. 

The worsteds, silk, etc., used in busy-work may be wound on 
these thread-winders, 


MODEL 5, BOOK-MARK. Fig. /X. 

Material—Any thin, springy cardboard. Twisted Bristol 
answers. 

Draw the rectangle. 
the dotted lines. 
Connect. 
the holes. 
_ Inusing the book-mark bend the short leg a little back, so that 
it bestrides three or four leaves. This holds it. Children use the 
model in their lesson books. 


MODEL 6, SPECIMEN TRAY.—Fig. X. 


Material——Heavy paper or thin cardboard ; liquid glue. 
Draw outer rectangle, then inside lines, then diagonals of the 
little squares. Darken lines to be cut. Glue together, as in Fig. 


#%g. XI. 


Strike off the triangles atthe top. Draw 
Locate given points here and on lower line. 
Jarken lines to be cut. Cut out, as shown, and punch 


The specimen tray has a number of uses on the child’s desk. 
— seeds, etc., in plant study; sticks, beans, etc., in busy- 
work, 

Of course, in dictating the drawing of these models, the direc- 
tion should be given step by step in terse and correct English. 


Yr 
The Letter z. 


A little girl went out on the piazza with a hammer, some tacks, 
~~ a long piece of string. Her little brother went out to watch 

er. 

She tacked the string to the floor like this (placing chalk where 
the letter is to begin). 

The step-ladder stood by, so she climbed it and tacked the 
string to the ceiling, letting it hang loosely, so that the wind blew 
it into a curve liké this. Then she came down and tacked it to 
the floor, pulling it tightly, so that it made a straight line, slanting 
back a little Up she went again, but it was hard to reach the 
ceiling, even from the step-ladder, so again she tacked it loosely. 

Down she came, and pulled it tight, because it was easy to tack 
it to the fioor. Up again, with another loose-hanging line, and 


that was nearly all she had. There was ~~ this little bit left, 
and she tacked it to the ceiling, to keep it fr 


¥ 


Should I again enter school life, you mfay count on meas again 
subscribing to your paper. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘om blowing about. 


Gro. H. MOELLER. 
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Elementary Geography. 


1. POSITION, 


a. Place your hand ufon the table; under the table. 

Hold it over your eyes ; above your head. 

Stand desde me ; stand dehind me ; stand before me. 

Place the chair zear the table. 

Reach across the table ; stretch this string across the aisle. 

Touch the center of this circle. 

Pass to the offostte side of the table from where you now 
stand. 

Pass detween the rows of desks. 

Point to the front of the room ; tothe dack of the room. 

Place your slate deneath these books. 

b. Where is the book? (Om the table.) Where is the ceiling ? 
(Above us) Where is the floor? (Under our feet.) 

Between what two rooms is this door? (Between the hall and 
our room.) 

What is offposzte our building ? (A large playground is oppuszte 
our building.) 

NotTe.—Use these words familiarly in conversation with the children 
weave them into the language talks, and the reading lesson. 


2. DIRECTION. 


(1) Right and Left Direction.—a, Show the hand in which you 
hold your pencil. It is your régA/ hand. 

Which is your right foot? your right arm? your right ear ? 
your right eye ? 

Who sits at your right hand? Move to your right. 

Move to your right still. Return to your places. 

Stretch out your left hand. 

Raise your left hand. 

Which is your left wrist? Your left elbow? Your left knee ? 

Move to your left ; to your left again. Return to places. 

Turn to your left ; turn to your left again ; again, again. 

Stretch your left arm upward. 

Stretch your right hand upward. 

Change ; change again. 

Take a pencil in your right hand and paper in your left. 

Turn to your right; to your left. 

Face the back of the room. 

Move now to your right ; to your right again. 

Move to your left; to your left again. 

4. Build a cube with these eight small cubes. 

Show the front face of the cube you have built ; the back face ; 
the top; the right face; the left face. 

Draw away the front half; replace. 

Draw away the back half; replace. 

The right half; the left half. 

Lift the upper half. 

Place the front half upon the back half; at the right of the 
back half; at the left of the back half. (Same with back half ; 
right half and left half of cube.) 

Show the right front edge of the cube; the left back edge ; the 
left front edge ; the right back edge. 

Take sway the right front upper block. Place it upon the left 
back upper block. 

Take away the left front om block ; place it upon the right 
back upper block. (Same with other upper blocks.) 
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NoTE.— Dictate quickly. Attempt to hold the children during only a few 
minutes’ exercise. The lesson demands too close thinking to justify pro- 
longed attention. 


c. Draw a square. 

Place a dot in the center, 

Find the upper front corner of the square ; the lower left cor- 
ner. 

Draw a straight line from the upper right corner to the lower 
left corner; from the upper left corner to the lower right corner. 

Find the middle point of the upper side of the square; of the 
base of the square. Connect these points by a straight line. 

Find the middle point of the left side of the square; of the 
right side. Connect by a straight line. 

Connect the middle point of the upper side with the middle 
point of the right side ; with the middle point of the left side. 

Connect the middle point of the right side with the middle 
point of the base. 

Connect the middle of left side with middle of base. (Fig. 1.) 
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As a further training in the same direction each corner sguare 
may now be bisected, and directions given for connecting the 
points so that the drawing becomes more complex, and stands like 
(fig. 2). 

a. Take slates. Notice where I place this shell on the table. 

Put a dot on your slate to show just where the shell stands on 
the table. (Shell is placed in center of table; child puts a dot in 
the center of his slate.) 

Represent this pencil that I place on the table. (Pencil lies 
across the right front corner of table ; child draws a straight line 
across the corresponding corner of his slate.) 

Represent this book; this ring; this boitle ; this flower; this 
bell, etc., etc., etc. 

lam thinking of an object on the right front corner of the 
table. What is it? 

1 am thinking of one half way between the center of the table 
and the left back corner. What 1s it? 

Near the middle of the right side. 

Near the middle of the front side, etc., etc., etc. 

e. Stand about the table Notice carefully where I place this 
pencil. When I take it away you must put it in the same place. 

Notice again where I place it. Put it in exactly in the same 
place. Notice again. 


NoTe.—Continue this exercise with one object until the children show fair 
ability to replace the object ; then place ¢wo objects before the class, and re- 
quire them to be replaced with exactness. There is no limit to which this 
can be carried, but do not attempt more than the intelligence of the class 
permits, 


J. Show the class a picture; a landscape is desirable. Lead 
them to describe the position of different objects. In the back- 
ground is a pasture where cows are feeding ; in the foreground is 
a stream of water ; children are playing beside it. 

At the right is an old mill, a little to the left of :his is a large 
elm tree, under which a horse has stopped to rest. At the left of 
the picture is a grove of trees and near the grove a cottage on a 
hill with weeds growing among the tangled rosebushes in the 
garden. A road that looks dusty and hot winds over the hill. 


g- Imaginary journeys: 
I will step into the hall, turn to the r ight, walk straight ahead 
yg Stairs and enter the room at my left. Where shall 


Mary came in at the girl’s door, went upstairs, and entered the 
room at the left. Where was she? 

The messenger boy came in at the front door, passed through 
the front hall, turned to his right and went to the left-hand room, 
Where did he go? 

Think that you are walking down our street where the school- 
house stands. Name objects that you will see on the right; on 


the left. Walk up the street from the school-building and name. 


objects on the right ; on the left. 
_ John is,a stranger and he wishes to know the way from the 
library to the post-office. You may direct him. 

Tell him how to go from the post-office to the depot. From 
the city hall to the court house. 
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3. POINTS OF COMPASS, 


East and West.—Point in the direction that the sun rises. 

Tell me where the sun rises, 

Point to the east. 

At what part of the day is the sun in the east ? 

The sun shines in at these windows inthe morning. On what 
side are these windows then? Name something on the east side 
of thisroom. Have you east windows at home‘ 

Name (to-morrow) some things that you can see when you look 
from the east windows at home. 

The sun shone full in my face as I came to school this morn- 
ing. In what direction was I walking ? 

Where was my shadow, before me or behind me? 

Which side of the house is the sunny side in the morning ? 
(Dwell upon the west in a similar way.) 

Home questions : In what direction will your shadow fall in 
the morning? In the evening. 

If in the morning your shadow falls behind you are you facing 
the east or the west: 

If your shadow falls in front of you in the morning in what 
direction are you going ? 

Which 1s the shady side of the house in the morning? In the 
evening ? 

North and South.—Staad with your right hand to the east. In 
front of you is the south, 

Have we south windows in our room ? 

Name five things you can see as you look toward the south ? 

Tell me to-morrow if you have south windows in your house. 

Notice at what part of the day the sun shines straight into the 
sonth windows ? 

Notice when you go from school at noon in what direction the 
sunis. Notice your shadow at noon. 

If your right hand is to the east what direction is at your left ? 
What direction is in front of you? 

Who knows the direction opposite the south ? 

Face the north. Have we north windows in our room ? 

Nettie, James, Willie, and Eva may stand each on a different 
side of the room, and John may tell on which side each stands. 

Change places. 

Harry may tell where each now stands. 


, 
Facing Drill. 


: Little children take some time to understand the orders for 
acing. 

1. They must know which is the right hand and which the left, 
and must know this well so as to be able to transfer the thought 
to one or the other instantly at a word. 

2. They must release the mind from thought of the objects 
toward which they will turn at any command, and fix it upon the 
right and left sides of their own bodies. 

Both of these points require time and drill, and involve train- 
ing in attention, The iflowing step-by-step procedure is rec- 
ommended for very small pupils : 

1. Which is the rigAz hand to hold your pencil in? Show me 
the rig&¢t hand to pick up the chalk with? Whichis the régh/ 
hand to take the scissors in? Which is the régé¢ hand? 

2. When your right hand holds the chalk, which hand is /¢/¢ 
without anything? Put your right hand on your head. Which 
hand is ad in your lap? Show me your /e/¢ hand. Your right 
hand. Your deft hand. 

3. Hold out your right hand as far from your left as you can. 
To what are you pointing? Point with the left hand. Point 
right. Point left. 

4. Stand. Point right. Point left. Turn your faces the way 
you are pointing—bodies too. Now point right. Point left. 
Face left. Hands at sides, Point right. Point left. Face le‘t. 
Hands down. Pointright. Point left. Face left. (This brings 
the class around to the original position.) 

5. Point left. Point right. Face right. Hands down. Point 
left. Point right. Face right. Handsdown. Point left. Point 
right. Face right. Hands down. Point left. Point right. Face 
right. Hands down. (This brings to first position, and an ap- 
proach is made to the uniform orders which must be reached, un- 
derstood, and instantly obeyed at the end of this course of drills.) 

6. Point left. Point right. Face right. Point right. Point 
left. Face left. I shall not say “‘ Hands down” any more. Put 
your hands down every time you face. Point right. Point left. 
Face left. Point left. Point right. Face right. (Once and back 
in each dire.tion still with much hand practice to guide the 
thought.) . 

7. Point left. Face left. Peint left. Face left. Point right. 
Face right. Point right. Face! Point right. Face! Right! 
Face! Point left! Face! Left! Face! (Twice in each di- 
rection, returning to original position. Left hand practice. Final 
form of command.) 

8. Point right. Face! Right! Face! Right! Face! Point 
left! Face left! Face! Left! Face! (Nearly around and back ) 
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g. Right-face Front-face! Left-face! Left-face! Front- 
face! 

10. Right-face! Right-face! Left-face! Right-face! Right- 
face! Left-face! og Be ! Right-face! Left-face! Right- 
face !Right-face! Left-face! (Twice one way and once back, 
bringing with four repetitions to front. Repeat this maneuver in 
the other direction, saying, ‘‘ Left-face!” twice, and “ Right- 
face! ”’ once.) 

11. If you face right twice how will you stand? We will call 
that ‘‘ About-face!”’ What will you do if I say, ‘‘ About-face ?” 
Position! About-face! Now if you face right twice how will 
you stand? I will call that “ About-face”’ too. Ready! About 
face! How are you facing now? If I want you to move around 
and face front again how many times must I say ‘‘ About-face ?”” 
Let us see. About-face! About-face! (Call children who fail 
to front to watch the others.) 

12. Right-face! Right-face! About face! Left-face! Left- 
face! About-face! About-face! About-face! Right-face! 
Right-face! About-face! Left-face! Left-face! (A review 
lesson. After this, facing may be combined with other drills.) 

NoTe.—An apology seems necessary for the minuteness of these direc- 
tions. It is often upon this very minute analysis of progress that progress 
depends. E. E. K. 

» 


Physical Training for Little Folks. 


By W. J. BALLARD. 

‘* Please do not write arguments for physical training ; just give clear direc- 
tions of what todo.” So wrote the editor of THE PRIMARY JOURNAL to 
the undersigned. It illustrates the great advance physical training has made 
in the education of the child within a very short time. But afew years ago, 
it took a great mountain of argument to bring forth a very little mouse of 
physical training. The kind of physical training that I shall try to interest 

ou in begins with the opening of school, and continues until the close; it 
sts from Monday morning until Friday night, and from the first of Sep- 
tember until the last of June. 


Let the first thing the pupil does in the morning, entering the 
sc ool-room, be a lesson in physical culture. Train him to walk 
to his seat properly, his chin in—not sticking out ahead of the rest 
of his body, his chest well up, his arms swinging easily by his 
side, his toes turned slightly out and stepping lightly on, not the 
ball of the foot but the heels. Train him to walk from the hips 
down, with his legs, not with his whole body; he will soon ac- 
quire an easy, quiet, graceful walk. One’s walking has a great 
deal to do with one’s personal appearance; and one’s personal 
——— is a matter of a good deal of consequence. 

hen your pupils are seated, are they seated well? The 
chances are that if it is not one extreme it is another; either the 
pupils are slipping away down in their seats until they are sitting 
on their backs,or you have them sitting bolt upright, as though they 
had very stiff ramrods down their backs, and every little pair of 
arms tightly folded. The highest praise that could be given to 
either of these positions is that it is not quite so bad as the other. 

We will suppose they are to listen to the morning exercises. 
Let them sit well back into their seats with the back resting 
lightly against the back of the seat or desk. See that they sit 
“level” not with one shoulder higher than the other, not with 
the head tipped to one side, not with the body screwed around. 
See that the feet are placed properly upon the floor, not in one of 
the innumerable uncouth positions children will get their feet. 

Don’t go to the other extreme and have “heels together and 
toes turned out ;” the heels should not be together when a person 
is sitting, it is awkward, therefore uncomfortable. The heels 
should be slightly apart, and the knee should be bent at pretty 
nearly a right angle. Don’t have the children fold their arms. I 
do not like to see children fold their hands even; let the hands 
lie naturally in the lap. 

{ wonder how you have your children rise. I know how some 
of you manage. You step before your class with a pretty severe 
expression, There ts a quiver of expectancy if your children are 
under pretty good subjection ; then, there is the sharp clang of a 
bell; every poor little thing sits bolt upright, every muscle and 
nerve tense; clang! everyone springs up like a miserable little 
Jack-in-the-box. That is about as bad as bad can be. 

“ This is better,” you may say pleasantly. ‘“ You may rise.” 
They are not to move until you say vse ; then all sway the body 
slowly forward, keeping the chest well up, until the weight 1s 
over the feet, which, of course, are placed properly upon the 
floor ; then they slowly rise, straightening the body as they do so. 
This may read as though it were somewhat formal. In reality, 
it is easy and natural, therefore graceful. 

When you wish them to be seated, you say: ‘ You may be 
seated ;” all bend slightly forward, then sink into their seats. 

Their rising and sitting makes a very good exercise. It may 
be done to music, counting, or, as already described, to command. 
I assume that your desks admit of the pupils rising without 
folding the seats. 

At “attention” the pupils sit erect, not leaning against the 
back of the desk, or seat behind, then count 1, 2, 3, 4; they bend 
forward on 1, 2, and rise and straighten the body on 3, 4. On 
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the second 1, 2, they bend again, and on 3, 4, sink into their seats. 
Repeat several times. The children like it very much and it is a 
very pretty exercise. Be careful not to count too rapidly,—march, 
time a little slow, is about right. 

A very pretty change can be made by dividing your class into 
two groups. The boys may form one, the girls the other. Upon 
the first 1, 2, 3, 4, the boys rise—upon the second 1, 2, 3, 4, the 
boys sit, and the girls rise; they then continue alternating. It 
may be done to music, waltz time being rather better than march 
time, counting the accented notes only. 

A very good way, too, is to let them follow the motion of your 
hand, they rise and sit, as your hand rises and falls. If you 
have two divisions, one division follows one hand, the other divi- 
sion follows the other hand. 

¥ 


Supplementary. 


A Fairy Tale. 
By LETTIE STERLING. 


(A recitation for a small girl holding a doll. She talks to the dolly in a 
friendly way as she points out the falling snow, the clouds, etc.) 





Dolly, there are nice white feathers 
Coming from the clouds, just see! 
There’s a fairy story ‘bout ’em, 
That nobody knows but me. 


All the fairies’ little children, 

Up among the clouds can play, 
But they get in lots of mischief 
When their mammas go away. 


Sometimes, if their mammas leave them, 
When they’re sure they’re out of sight, 
They keep flying, flying, flying, 

Till they see a cloud of white. 


When they get to one that suits them, 
How they pick, and pick, and pick, 
Till they've torn it all to pieces, 

Then they find another, quick. 


Now a hundred busy children, 
Fairy children, dolly dear, 

Could ’s¢voy more in half an hour 
Than I could in ’most a year. 


So if some big fairy spies them 
While they’re having all this fun, 
They are locked up in a mountain 
For the bad, bad things they’ve done. 


But I’m glad they’re sometimes naughty, 
For this feather stuff, you know, 

Falls from clouds that they are ’s/royzng, 
And we always call it “snow.” 


¥ 
Having a Good Time. 


A DIALOGUE. 


(This, while very simple, if well acted will be a taking affair. One little 
girl comes to the stage and sits by a table ; the other one soon enters, When 
they scream it must be done naturally. Everything depends on the action. 
—_ cay girl takes her doll and sings one line of ‘‘ Lightly Row”—talks to 

ersell. 

Mary.—\ hope Jenny will come and bring her doll. Mamma 
has promised we could have some tea on my tatle and use my 
little plates. (Szngs one line of “ Lightly Row.” Knock heard.) 
Oh, there she is! (/ennze enters.) Oh, I’m so glad you have 
come. I was afraid you wouldn’t, and we can have such a good 
time. 

Jennie—1 was afraid mamma would say it would rain, and it 
did look dark, but old Mrs. Gaines came in and mamma said, ** You 
may as well.” She never goes out in wet weather. So | came 
right off. (She takes out her doll ; both scream, “Oh, so pretty !"’) 

Mary.—\'m so glad you brought your doll. Now, my doll 
can have company. ; 

Jennie.—Can your doll talk ? 

Mary.—Of course she can. Why, she told me how lonesome 
she was when I was away. 

Jennie.—My doll told me she was sick yesterday, so I didn’t 
dress her; I put her to bed and gave her some medicine. (One 
doll falls, and they both scream.) 

Mary.—Poor doll, how it hurt you, didn’t it? I’m so sorry. 

Jennie.—What a good time we are having, ain't we? I can't 
scream at home, for grandma don’t like it. It scares her— she 
thinks I have hurt myself when I scream. (Both laugh.) 
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Mary. (Shows a dress.)\—What a pretty dress ; let me put it 
on my doll. 

Jennie.—No, indeed ; what would my doll say to that! She 
would cry her eyes out and scold me for a week. 

Mary.—Why, she never would know it. 

Faye SPR when she has such keen eyes! she sees a lot, I 
tell you, but don’t say a word. Let us sing as they do at the 
concert, 

Mary.—(Sings) “ Lightly Row, lightly row,” 

Jennie.—“ O'er the glassy waves we go.” (Both laugh.) 

Mary.—What a good time we are having ! 

Jennie-—“ Smoothly glide, swiftly glide,’ 

Mary.—* On the silent tide.” (Both laugh.) 

Jennie.—What a good time I always have when I come here. 

Mary.—Who has been visiting at your house ? 

Jennie,—Mrs, Rogers. I like her. 

Mary.—Why, does she give you candy? 

Jennie.—No, she seems to like me. 

Mary.—Why, so she does me; | think she likes me the best. 

Jeunnie——Now, don’t say that, or I'll go home. 

Mary.—What, when we are having such a nice time. 
laugh.) 

Jennie.—I said that for fun. 

Mary.—What fun we do have! (Szugs.) ‘I’ve come to see 
Miss Jennie Jones, Jennie Jones. How is she to day?” (80th 
sing.) “I’ve come,” etc. (Doll falls, both scream and bend over 
and laugh.) 

Jennie.—-Oh, I say what fun we do have! 
like to be here ? 

Mary.—Yes, indeed ; she likes to scream more than I do; she 
wants to scream all the time. (Kmock heard.) Oh, that’s 
mamma; she don’t want us to scream so much; we must be care- 
ful. (Door opens and girl with a cap enters.) 

Girl—yYour mamma said I was to set the table for ye, and ye 
and your dolls was to haveatea. Sure I don’t see how the dolls 
will have tea at all. (The table zs cleared and a tray brought in ; 
cach holds her dull and offers tt cake, etc., etc., then eats it her- 
self.) 

Jennie—My doll isn’t hungry to-day, she isn’t very well. 

Mary.—My doll is as hungry asa bear. (Dolls laid aside.) 
Did you know that some bears are good bears ? 

Jennte.—Yes. | read about a little girl who was wandering in the 
forest and she found a bear’s house; there was one bed for a 
big bear, one for a middle-sized bear, and one for a little bear. 
She was tired and she tried the big bear’s bed, and it was too 
hard ; then she tried the middle-sized bear’s bed and that was too 
hard; then she tried the little bear’s bed and that was just right, 
and she lay down on it and fell fast asleep. (Mary listens in- 
tently.) All three of the bears came home and the big bear 
said, ‘“‘ Who's been lying on my bed?” And the middle-sized 
bear said, ‘“‘ Who’s been lying on my bed?” And they all came 
to the little bear's bed the little bear said, ‘‘ There she is on 
my bed; don’t wake her up; I'll sit in the chair and sleep.” So 
they went to bed: In the morning they got up and set the 
table with bread and honey, and then went off into the woods, 
so she wouldn’t be frightened. The little girl got up and ate the 
bread and honey, and then went home. 

Mary.—Do you believe that story ? 

Jennie.—No, but it is a pretty story. If there had been three 
real bears, they would have gobbled her up, that’s what I think. 
Those were “story bears.” (Knock heard.) 

Girl,—There’s a boy here that says Miss Jennie Burnside is to 
gohome. (Ad// /augh.) Sure ye have had a good time. 

Jennie—I\ must wrap up my doll so she won’t take cold. 
£0 out.) 

Mary.—(Outside.) Come again soon, and we'll have another 
good time. Good-bye. 


(Both 


Wouldn't Maggie 


(All 


cad 


The Pansy Fairtes, 
By A. C. HOPKINS. 


Where do the fairies stay, 
All the long summer day ? 
What do they do at night. 
Under the starlight bright ? 


Once more with honey dew, 

Fill they the cups anew, 

Watch they the lambs and 
sheep, 

While our Bo-peep’s asleep. 


When the first star awakes, 

Pan his sweet syrinx takes, 

Made of three tiny reeds, 

That you might think were 
weeds. 


Then Pan his syrinx blows, 
While fairy music flows 
O’er all the pastures fair, 
Waking the blossoms there 


Blows he right merrily, Dance then the fairies gay, 
And the sprites, airily, Till the first dawn of day, 
Troop from their hiding place, Brightens the morning gray, 
Into the open space, Then they dance fast away. 
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Where the bright birds and _—All of them hide their heads, 
bees, In the fresh pansy beds, 
Under the leafy trees, Peepirg with eyes still bright, 
Through all the shining hours, Fair as the morning light, 

Drink from the sweetest 
flowers. 


Are the sweet pansy eyes, 
Gentle as May-time skies. 
All fairy love and grace 
Are in the pansy’s To. 


¥ 
Philip’s Dream. 


A DIALOGUE, 


" . .| Mr. Gratebar, 
CHARACTERS) philip Gratebar. 


(Two boys can manage to make this a great success. The older will 
wear a stove-pipe hat and attempt to be the father. The other will be as 
youthful as possible. Much will depend on the acting. Let this be acted ; if 
it is merely spoken it will be a failure.) 


Philip (entering).—Pa, pa, come up here right away, | want to 
tell you something. Oh—(*umps and dances around) wont he 
stare ! 

Mr. Gratebar (entering).—Well, my son, what is it? You 
know I have often told you not be too--too much exhilarated ; 
you might break a blood vessel, you know. 

P.—Now, Pa, there’s no danger about the blood vessel. 
see I had a dream last night. 

Mr. G.—You don’t mean it! (Very much surprised.) 

P.—Yes,1 do. I dreamt I was going along the street, and 
IT got awful thirsty and I went into a drug store to get some soda 
water, The soda fountain there was the biggest one I ever saw, 
and the man tending it wasa giant. He looked down on me and 
asked me what I'd have, and I said I'd like strawberry with ice 
cream in it. 

The giant set out on the counter a glass about two feet high 
and he put in it a lot of strawberry syrup, and then he took the 
cover off of an ice-cream freezer that was pretty near as big as a 
barrel and scooped out about three platefuls of ice-cream and put 
that in. Then he put the tumbler under the soda water spout 
and whirled the wheel around and the soda went sz-z--z-zt! szt 
szt! and then the giant pushed the glass over in front of me, full, 
and with the thick creamy foam running over the top and—I 
didn’t touch it. 

Mr. G.—What, not touch it! 
that ! 

P.—Well you would if you had been in my place, and hadn't 
acent in your pocket. I felt in my vest pockets—and I got so 
awful thirsty and there the tumbler was and the giant looking at 
me. ihen I felt in my trousers pocket anc there wasn't any- 
thing there, and I got so excited [ woke up. Then I tried to 
dream again, but the giant didn’t make his appearance. 

Mr. G.—Well, that was unfortunate. 

P.—But, Pa, ] know where the giant lives, or a man most as 
tall as a giant and he’s got ice-cream and big glasses. Let's go 
down and see him—for do you know I’m thirsty yet. 

Mr: G.-—Well, suppose we do. (F-xit.) 


¥ 
Ten Little Boys. 


(For ten very little boys. They come up singly, recite a line and take 
their place, five little boys in the rear, and five shorter ones in front. Or 
this may be used as a finger play and recited by the entire class.) 


First Boy,—This little boy says, “‘ I go to school.” 
Second Boy.—This little boy says, “ 1 mind the rule.” 
Third Bey.--This little boy says, “I read well.” 
Fourth Boy.—This little boy says, “I can spell.” 
Fifth Boy.— This little boy says, * I'm never late.” 
Sixth Boy—This little boy says, “I wish you'd wait!” 
Seventh Boy.—* School don’t begin at half past eight.” 
Eighth Boy.—This little boy says, “I can sing.” 
Ninth Boy.—* | can do 'most anything.” 
Tenth Boy.—This little boy says, “ Tee, hee, hee ! 

If you don’t believe it, come and see.” 


You 


Why, why, I can’t understand 


All.—Ten little boys who study and play, 
Ten little boys who learn each day, 
Learn something good, if you show us the way. 
Ten little boys—but little boys grow ! 
We'll be ten men the first thing you know. —Se/ected. 


» 


“ Mamma,” said Johnny, “ if I swallowed a thermometer, would 
I die by degrees ?”—Aoston Post. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The property of the Ingham seminary, at Leroy, N. Y., has 
been sold under a mortgage for $30,000, issued nearly four 
years ago. The women of the alumnz association made a 
strong effort to save the institution, but failed. This school 
for the education of young women, was first started in Attica, 
in 1835, and two years later removed to Le Roy, where it was 
carried on with great success by the Misses Marietta and Emily 
Ingham. It is a pity it should now cease to exist after fifty- 
eight years of great usefulness. 





Elementary geography by acontributor familiar to our primary 
readers, is the first of a series which the teacher of little children 
can begin at any time, but should begin rightaway. The careful 
practitioner will readily find in it a number of values beyond the 
mere geography toward which it is planned to lead. The geo- 
graphic sense is cultivated, and with it the faculty of quick atten- 
tion. The writer believes in education by doing—a process that 
educates in several directions at once, besides gaining the special 
point of the moment more clearly and permanently than any hear- 
say instruction can do, The dependence of special education on 
general education, too, is here indicated. Here and there, the 
drawing specialist may say, ‘“‘ Why, this is drawing!” So it is, 
but it is in the foundations of geography, too. It may be that if 
we examine geography thoroughly, we shall find drawing all the 
way through it. 


The Herbartians have reason to be proud of the high compli- 
ment paid them by Prof. E. R. Shaw, of the University school of 
pedagogy, in his opening lecture last Saturday. Dwelling on the 
advance in educational practice that has been made in recent 
years, Prof. Shaw pointed out that the striving for economy in 
the expenditure of time, effort, and force in teaching and learning, 
which must be considered a remarkable change, was a result of 
the quiet but persistent advocacy of Herbartian ideas. “ There is 
a distinct school in this county known as the ‘ Herbartians,’” he 
said, ‘that is exerting a powerful and most beneficial influence 
upon the educational institutions. It is they who have wrought 
out concentration of studies. Co-ordination and concentration of 
studies are one sutject. Their prime object is economuzation of 
time, effort, and force of teacher and learner.” 


In the discussion of the ‘‘ teachers’ agency ’”’ in the last JouR- 
NAL Mr. C. W. Bardeen, proprietor of the well-known School 
Bulletin Agency at Syracuse, refers to agencies paying commis- 
sion to superintendents. It is not a dishonest act for a superin- 
tendent to receive money for informing an agency that there is a 
vacancy in his village or city or in some other village or city. It 
is not an uncommon thing for a life insurance agent, for example, 
to ask a friend to introduce him to a suitable party and offer part 
of the commission. Under most circumstances it is merely a 
question of good taste. If a superintendent tried to have a 
teacher turned out in order to have another put in, whereby he 
could receive pay, no term could be too harsh to characterize it. 
But this is not supposed to be the case. The question was dis- 
cussed last winter at St. Marks whether a man who knew pri- 
vately that wheat had gone up in London was doing right not to 
disclose this fact when he bought. There were two sides, of 
course, but most seemed to agree with the statement, ‘‘ I may 
make meney by selling my knowledge and not do wrong.” 


A non-political member of the Brooklyn board of education, be- 
ing in a position to see every important appointment made by that 
body as at present constituted the subject of a “deal,” and 
knowing the political history of the Cook County normal school, 
pronounces Col. Parker a marvel. It seems incredible to him 
that a purely pedagogical interest should stand so long against the 
birds el goer that make up the personel of local politics, there as 
elsewhere. 

The tug of war between the school and its enemies will be 
fiercer than ever this winter. The county board of education 
consists of eight members. Four of these are this year personally 
inimical to the Colonel. During the crowded months of the fair 
and summer school, Messrs. Thornton (whose “ examination ” 
of the school roused everything from indignation to laughter 
among the school men of this country some time ago) and Walden 
(whose subsequent exam‘nation inadvertently reflected such honor 
upon the methods it was intended to “ show up”) managed to re- 
introduce themselves to membership in the board where their 
attitude toward progressive education had made them so unpop- 
ular. 

At present, the situation is unique. Neither four will obey the 
summons of the other four to a meeting. Thornton claims to 
be president though elected without a quorum. Pending the 
next regular meeting of the board, business is at a standstill. 
What will be done at that meeting is a question of considerable 
moment. 

Meanwhile, the world looks on while the interests of a great 
experiment are endangered and keeps its hands in its pock ts. 
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Teachers in primary grades will find use for a set of fraction 
rulers that has been devised by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. There are ten small rulers a foot in length, which are di- 
—- piain and colored sections showing fractions up to four- 
teenths, 


Five hundred students and the entire faculty of the Indian 
training school at Carlisle, Pa., are at the World’s fair. The In- 
dian boys and girls are paying all their own expenses from the 
earnings of the last six months. Their band of thirty-two pieces 
and choir of eighty voices gave aconcert in Choral hall, and each 
day at 4 o'clock there is a dress para ‘e and drill in front of the 
administration building. 


Prof. Benjamin Jowett, the eminent English scholar and master 
of Balliol college, died last Sunday. He will be buried at Oxford. 

He was born at Camberwell, near London, in 1817. In 1853 
he became a member of the examining board of the classical 
schools, and in 1854 a member of the commission on examina- 
tion for the Indian civil service. Macaulay and Lord Ashburton 
were also members of this commission. The elaborate report 
which they published in 1855 was written by Prof. Jowett. 
Shortly after he was made regius professor of Greek at Oxford 
university. He received the honorary degree of LL.D., from 
Leyden in 1875, from Edinburgh in 1884, from Cambridge in 
1890. He acted as vice-chancellor of the university from 1882 to 
1886, Prof. Jowett’s best known work is his translation of Plato’s 
dialogues including “The Republic,” said to be the best transla- 
tion extant. 


The department of pedagogy of the Brooklyn institute of arts 
and sciences held its first meetings this week. Supt. W. H. Max- 
well is the president of the department. The following list of 
sections and names of their chairman indicate the scope and 
quality of the work proposed for the winter season : Methods of 
Education, Prin. A. G. Merwin ; Educational Literature, Prin. 
William T. Vlymen ; Pedagogical Libraty, Assoc. Supt. John H. 
Walsh; Pedagogical Museum, Prin. James Cruikshank ; History 
of Education, Miss Sarah E, Scott; Educational Psychology, 
Miss A. E. Wyckoff ; Kindergarten, Prin. Walter B. Gunnison ; 
Manual Training, Prof. Charles R. Richards; Art Education, 
Prof. Walter S. Goodnough; Music Training, Mr. Jas. J. McCabe. 

Dr. James McAlister, president of Drexel institute, will deliver 
three lectures on the history of education. Prof. John F. Wood- 
hull, of the Teachers’ college, promises ‘‘ A First .Course in Sci- 
ence for Elementary Schools.” Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard 
college, will give a course of five lectures on “ Topics in Psychol - 
ogy of Interest to Teachers.” The following special addresses 
have been announced: Pres. G. Stanley Hall on “ The Pro- 
fessional Training of Teachers”; William T. Harris on ‘‘ The 
Educational Outlook”; Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard uni- 
versity, on “ The Physical Development of College Students ”; 
Prof. S. H. Peabody, chief of the educational department at the 
World’s fair, on ‘“ Lessons from the Educational Exhibits of the 
Liberal Arts Building.” 


There has been a growing feeling among teachers that the 
main current events and their meaning should be discussed in the 
school-room. To meet this OUR TIMES was sent out in 1889; 
it has become a very popular paper in the school-room. A copy is 
sent to every subscriber to THE JOURNAL this week. There is 
no better means of creating a deep interest among pupils than by 
bringing realities before them—the history that is now being 
made. To keep them from reading noveis give them realities. 

Some teachers try a weekly or daily newspaper, but these are 
full of things unsuited to the scholars’ mind if not positively 
harmful. Besides the really important events are mixed up with 
trivial ones. OUR TIMES gives a clear view of the main events 
of the month, of the inventions, discoveries, etc. These are pre- 
sented attractively and in so small a space that the regular work 
of the school will not be interfered with. The paper should be 
in the hands of every pupil. 

It is an important thing that the pupil has a paper of his own ; 
that he is taught how to use it; to select the important féatures ; 
that he is prepared to go out in the world intelligent. OUR TIMES 
is ¢he paper for the school-room. Schools that took a single 
copy last year have ordered a club this year; one school has 60 
subscribers, 

The very low price is also an inducement; 30 cents a year or 
25 cents in clubs of two or more, and even at these rates strong 
inducements are given in the copy sent herewith to those who 
get up clubs. 


Who ever gave us such a clear picture of Venetian life as this, 
in one of Phillips Brooks’ letters to his little niece ? The Century 
gives it: 


VENICE, Aug. 13, 1882. 


DEAR GERTIE—When the little children in Venice want to take 
a bath, they just go down to the front steps of the house and 
jump off and swim about in the street. Yesterday | saw a nurse 
standing on the front steps, holding one end of a string, and the 
other end was tied to a little fellow who was swimming up the 
street. When he went too far, the nurse pulled in the string, and 
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got her baby home again. Then I met another youngster, 
swimming in the street, whose mother had tied him to a post by 
the side of the door, so that when he tried to swim away to see 
another boy who was tied to ancther doorpost up the strest he 
couldn't, and they had to sing out to one another over the water. 
Is not this a queer city? You are always in danger of running 
over some of the people and drowning them, for you go about 
in a boat instead of a carriage, and use an oar instead of a horse, 
But it is ever so pretty, and the people, especially the children, 
are very bright, and gay, and handsome. When you are sitting 
in your room at night, you hear some music under your window, 
and look out, and there is a boat with a man with a fiddle and a 
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A New 


The New York city board of education has decided to erect a 
new grammar school at the corner of West End avenue and eighty- 
second street. The plans drawn by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, the su- 
perintendent of buildings, were adopted. 

The new building will occupy nearly an acre of ground. The 
foundation will be of heavy granite blocks rock-faced and laid in 
regular courses. Then mottled thin Roman fire-brick and trim- 
mings of limestone will be used as building material with thirty- 
nine class-rooms, with provision for fifty-six seats in each. Inan 
emergency, room can be made for seventy seats, thus making a 
maximum capacity for 2,730 school children. 

Besides the regular class-rooms there will be two large assem- 
bly rooms, a music room, ante-rooms, and wardrobes. The quar- 
ters for the janitor will be in the roof portion, and so situated as 
to be easily isolated in case of sickness. The first floor fronting 
on both strects will be used for a kindergarten. The play-rooms 
will be situated in the high and light basement. 

Wherever found advisable iron and marble will be substituted 
for wood, so as to render the liability of local fires as light as 
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woman with a voice, and they are serenading you. To be sure 
they want some money when they are done, for everybody begs 
here, but they do it very prettily and are full of fun. 


It is rumored that Mayor Boody, of Brooklyn, is dissatisfied 
with his own appointees to the board of education. They have 
fallen below the plane of just and devoted sentiment held by 
them in the days pending their appointment. It is, to say the 


least, unfortunate that several successive mayors of Broo lyn, 
by reason of their toolship, should contribute to the deterioration 
of the board of education from the splendid constituency given it 
by Seth Low, and that Mayor Boody should continue the process 
by reason of his naiveté. 


possible. The floors will be filled in with cement and hollow 
bricks. Hollow bricks will form the partitions. This will make 
the building practically fire-proof. E 

The building will be heated and ventilated on a modification of 
the hot-air blast principle. It will be fitted with electric lights 
and gas. 

The design of the building is very attractive, Itis in the order 
known as ecclesiastical English-Gothic, a style which has domin- 
ated all school buildings erected in the city by Trinity church. 
When the building is completed it will harmonize well with the 
private dwellings surrounding it which are mostly in the English 
Gothic, Flemish, and Hanseatic Romanesque styles. 

It is intended to push the construction of the building so as to 
relieve as early as possible the pressure in the crowded school- 
houses at Ninety-third street and Amsterdam avenue and further 
down the avenue. The new school will be ready for occupation 
at the beginning of the new school year, in 1894. Its cost will 
amount to upward of $200,000, 





Weare indebted for the accompanying illustration tothe Vew York Times. 








New York City. 


Prof. Albert S. Bickmore will give a course of ten lectures to 
teachers of the city on Saturday mornings at 10:30 o'clock, be- 
ginning October 14, at the American museum of natural history. 


Columbia college opened for the year last Monday. The enrol- 
ment is estimated at close to 1,800 students. Rev. George R. 
Van de Water conducted the devotional exercises. President Seth 
Low, delivered the opening address. He greeted the old college 
students warmly, and extended a hearty welcome to the many 
new comers. He paid tributes to the memory of the late Hamil- 
ton Fish and Associate Justice Samuel Blatchford, both having 
been graduates of the college. Referring to the present financial 
distress of the country he said that it had blighted the Columbian 
exposition, the most stupendous undertaking since the discovery 
of America, and that the solution and adjustment of the difficulty 
was food for reflection. 


The mayor of New York appointed Messrs. E. Ellery Ander- 
son, David McClure, Oscar S. Straus, Stephen H. Olin, and 
Thomas Hunter, as commissioners to investigate the common 
schools of this city. They have appointed as secretary, Mr. John 
C. Clark. The first meetings are to be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 11 and 12, at 8 o’clock P. M., at 7 West 2o9th. 
street. 

The subjects to which the commissioners have called the atten- 
tion of those who desire to address them are described as fol- 
lows : 

First—The proper constitution of the department of education 
itself in this city. 

Second—The most efficient method of administering the school 
property of the city of New York, and generally, the whole sub- 
ject of an effective and intelligent management of the school 
properties. 

Third—The method of nominating and confirming principals 
and teachers. 

Fourth—The supervision of the expenditure of public money 
for the school system. 

The commissioners invite special attention to the extent and 
scope of paves of the superintendent of schools and his assist- 
ants, of the superintendent of buildings, and of the officer who 
shall have charge and control of the financial interests of the 
school department. They also desire opinions as to the best 
method of selecting such superintendents and officers, and defin- 
ing the relations which should exist between them and the de- 
partment of education. 


Macmillan & Co. 


The present is the jubilee year of the firm now known by all 
book-buyers as Macmillan & Co., for the first books in which that 
name appeared as publishers were issued in 1843. They have 
celebrated the event by erecting a handsome, six story structure, 
at 66 Fifth avenue, to which they have just removed. 

The house was originally established in Cambridge, England, 
by Mr. Daniel Macmiilan, but as business progressed steadily, a 
branch house was opened in London, in 1858. This has become 
a very extensive business. The present members of the London 
firm are: Mr. alexander Macmillan, Mr. George Lillie Craik, Mr. 
Frederick Macmillan, Mr. George A. Macmillan, and Mr. Maurice 
Macmillan. 

In 1867 Mr. Macmillan visited this country, and decided 
to open a branch house in New York. This plan was carried into 
execution in 1869, and Mr. George E. Brett assumed the manage- 
ment of it. The American branch was popular and successful 
from the outset. Mr. Brett comprehended the situation, and gave 
to the direction of the business his whole energies for twenty-one 

ears. Many of the great writers sought the Macmillans as pub- 
ishers; among them F. Marion Crawford, Henry James, Rud- 
ard Kipling, and others in fiction ; Prof. Goldwin Smith, and Mr. 
William Winter in dedles-letires ; James Bryce, in history and 
politics; besides these, there is a large list of scientific, mathamat- 
ical, and philosophic writers of commanding reputation. 

The death of Mr. Geo. E. Brett, which took place in 1890, was 
greatly regretted, Its occurrence led to the organization of the 
American branch as a separate firm. In charge of this Mr. 
George Platt Brett, the son of Mr. George E. Brett was placed, 
as resident Amerinan partner. 

The firm has been a most popular one with the American 
schools and colleges. While publishers of general literature, it is 
one of the leading school-book houses. Their publications in- 
clude well-known series of Latin, Greek, French, and German 
texts edited for school reading, annotated English classics and 
books for supplementary readihg, with numerous mathematical 
works. 

The erection of the new building is an educational event of im- 
portance; the firm are to be still more actively engaged in the 
educational work going on in America. Through this firm the 
best literature of England will be directly accessible, such as the 
publications of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
firm of A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh ; George Bell & Sons, pubd- 

lishers of the well-known Bohn library. 
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Correspondence. 


What is considered etiquette in regard to sending postage stamps? Is it 
** good form ” to lick a corner of the stamp, and stick it fast to the paper ? 
INQUIRER. 


We have no book on etiquette at hand to refer to, but in the 
absence of any recognized authority on the question, we venture 
to express a very poor opinion of a practice that wastes so many 
good stamps. A subscriber recently sent us, in pay for merchan- 
dise, eight stamps, of which five were thus spoiled. It is, to say 
the least, a curious practice to obtain among fastidious people. 








Kindly give information concerning the most approved method of teach- 
ing children spelling when letters are doubled; ss instance, should the 
child be taught to say t-r double-e, tree, as of old, or t-r-e-e repeating the 
letter ‘‘e”’ twice ? Rosina A, KINSMAN, 

Santiago College, Chile. 

The inuphonious e-e is to be avoided. Say “double e” and thus 
not only avoid awkwardness in vocalization, but assist the pupil 
to acquire the rules controlling the doubling of letters. There 
are cases in which the same letter ends a syllab’e and begins the 
next. In such cases, the letter must be named twice. The use 
of the word “‘ double” where it properly applies and the necessity 
of dropping it when there is a syllabic division between the letter 
and its repetition, help to fix certain rules of syllabication and 
certain orthographic analogies. 





Please state what the Grube method of teaching is, and oblige. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 

The Grube method differs from other prevailing methods of 
teaching arithmetic in two main characteristics: 1. It teaches 
the four fundamental rules from the beginning. 2. It completes 
the — of one number before proceeding to the next, givin 
the pupil a complete and permanent knowledge of the “‘ contents ’ 
of each in turn. Itis essentially an objective method. The child, 
with four blocks before him manipulates them under the teacher’s 
direction in such a way as to discover all the facts in four. For 
instance : 


I+I1I+1+1=>4 2x2=4 
1X 4=4 4+-2=2 
4>-0=4 4—2=2 
1+3=4 3+1=4 
4—3=I 3xI1+1=>4 
4—1=3 4>-3=14 
4—I—I1=2, etc, 4—4=I1 
2+2=>4 


After four is thoroughly known, five is studied. Various modi- 
fications of this system are in use in the United States. We shall 
present before long the one that seems to us the simplest and 
best. 





hday does your World’s fair correspondent mean by ‘‘ tertiary educa- 
tion ” 

In the spring of 1889, a little work on the new education ap- 
peared under the title of ‘“‘ The Coming School.” This book de- 
fined the various stages of school education. as primary, second- 
ary, tertiary, and special ; drawing psychological lines of division 
to take the place of the mechanical boundaries still in universal 
vogue. Primary education was defined as that in which the pupil 
devotes himself to purely empirical study, handling, tasting, 
watching, listening, smelling, getting together a great mass of 
unassorted facts by examination of his environment, developing 
his observing faculties and in a measure his reason and other as- 
pects of the higher mind of man, in the prosecution of this work. 
This stage begins at birth and continues until the mind, in the 
course of its development, ceases to interest itself in isolated facts, 
sees classes and class relations among its accumulated knowledge, 
and makes a demand upon itself for a reduction of chaos to erder 
and the pursuit of future study upon definite lines. Up to this 
time, the child has studied nature, or, in other words, science. He 
now sees that science may be arranged in departments—the 
science of minerals, the science of plants, the science of animals, 
the science of the stars, and space, etc. He prefers to group each 
new fact gained with its appropriate department of knowledge and 
to proceed from former acquisition to further study on these de- 
partment lines. The child naturally educated will come to this 
movement of generalization and definition spontaneously when his 
development is ripe for it and he then enters upon secondary edu- 
cation, pursuing the sciences as sciences and the arts as arts and 
demanding specialists for teachers. A few years of secondary 
education suffice to ripen the intelligence and develop all the 
powers of mental acquisition, acquaint the student with all the 
ordinary sources of information, and establish correct habits of 
research, This is, perhaps, all that an individual has an inborn 
right to ask of government in the way of an education. 

The leisurely classes, however, may continue their studies for 
elegant culture’s sake. They may seek a sort of mental polish 
and intellectual pleasure in the deeper and more extended study 
of classic literature, art, history, etc., subjects that have previously 
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been entered for purposes extraneous to their own pleasure-giving 
properties, Scholarship is the result of this third or tertiary stage 
of study. 

The eutent may leave the direct line of educational pursuits at 
any point and enter a special school, which will — him for 
the vocation to which he desires to devote himself. Business col- 
leges, trade-schools, and professional or art courses belong to 
special education. 

On the whole, tertiary education is of the least importance to 
the world, although it broadens the mind of the future specialist 
and is a most healthful agency in postponing the essentially nar- 
rowing tendency of a single line of study, besides greatly beauti- 
fying and enriching the intellectual life of the student. 

The annual report of the board of education for Massachusetts 
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— to this grade of school exercises must be a development 
of the elementary courses. Scientific knowledge, derives all its ma- 
terials from elementary knowledge, and therefore cannot exist with- 
out it. As the learner passes from elementary to scientific study, the 
language he uses is no longer confined to simple names by which 
individual objects are denoted, nor to simple sentences by which 
the parts, qualities, and uses of objects are described. The lan- 
guage peculiar to the secondary school is that which defines causes 
and classes, and describes them by means of general abstract pro- 
positions. The mental activity occasioned by the use of general 
abstract terms, and logical definitions is adapted to produce a de- 
velopment of the powers that generalize and reason.” 

This is the first time we have seen secondary education thus 
defined outside the little book above mentioned.” 











for 1891-92 thus defines the function of the secondary school : “ It 
has for its special work to lead the student from the study of in- 
dividuals for a knowledge of facts to the study of classes, for that 
which is true of all objects of a kind. The course of study 


PALE FACES 


and sallow complexions are in almost all cases results of Depleted 
Blood. They go hand in hand with Loss of Flesh and Wasting 


Diseases. There is no nourishment in the blood, and the whole 


The history of Hood's Sarsaparilla is one of constantly increasing success. 
Try this medicine. 





system is starving for want of an easy fat food that can be 


assimilated. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophosphites of lime and soda, enriches the 
It is a fat food 








blood, and brings back a healthy color to the skin. 
that the weakest stomachs can deal with and the most obstinate 
systems assimilate without effort. Physicians, the world over, 


endorse it. 


Growing Children 


must have the kinds of food found in Scott’s Emulsion or they will be thin and poorly developed. 
Babies grow fat on it. 


NOTICE! Why should you go contrary to the Physician’s advice by allowing 
some inferior preparation to be substituted for Scotv’s Emulsion? 





PREPARED BY 


SCOTT &2 BOWNE, N. Y. 


DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 



























New Books. 


A Press Club Outing is an account of the trip across the con- 
tinent, taken January 6-31, 1892, by the delegates of the conven- 
tion of the International League of Press Clubs. Its publication 
has been long delayed—nineteen months having elapsed since the 
event. The volume has 150 pages, seven of which are taken up 
with a preface, by delegate Lynn L. Meekins, of the Baltimore 
American ; a number of pages are blank, or partly so, so that 
the reading matter is limited in quantity, and numerous interes- 
tirg incidents are thus kept out. 

he volume has been an expensive one; for the 300 copies 
printed we are informed the cost was about $1,000, To meet 
this cost the delegates each subscribed $10; some subscribed 
$100 each, 

A volume like this will be sure to draw criticism. As the book 
was intended as a souvenir of the trip, it would have been emi- 
nently just and proper that the first full-page picture should have 
been that of Mr. T. J. Keenan, the president of the league during 
the trip, instead of that of Mr. M. H. De Young, who was not 
elected president until the close of the convention in San Fran- 
cisco. It is not an objection to Mr, De Young; on the contrary, 
every one on the trip will value the volume the more for having 
Mr. De Young’s picture in it, as he placed the delegates under 
lasting obligation by the princely entertainments he provided for 
them during their two weeks’ stay in California. But Mr. Keenan 
was the president, and worthy of the honor ; he was one of the 
principal organizers of the league, and not only gave his best 
efforts during the whole trip, but in the preceding year when the 
league met in Pittsburg, his native city, he gave himself up 
wholly to promote their welfare. This slight of such a highly 
deserving officer will cause regret to every delegate, for all shared 
his gentlemanly attentions. 

On page 124, Mr. Berri is made to present testimonials to the 
railroad officials in a happy little speech, where as a matter of 
fact Mr. Berri had nothing to do with the incident. A commit- 
tee of three was appointed by the delegates, to purchase in St. 
Louis testimonials for the official. The three gentlemen performed 
that ety. and presented them on the evening spoken of, in be- 
half of the delegates. Mr. Keenan, presented Mr. Yager with a 
silver salad bowl; Mr. Charlouis, presented Mr. Jerome a silver 
punch-bowl; Mr. Boyle gave the steward and the conductor each 
a seal ring, with initials set in diamonds, and the cook received a 
gold scarf-pin. The amount subscribed did not prove sufficient, 
and the committee made the amount up among themselves, Mr. 
Boyle in addition paying the amount of the cook’s present. 

he ommission to state that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company transmitted all telegrams free of charge for the 
whole party during their stay in California is to be extremely re- 
tted, for it was a handsome compliment ; the messages must 

ve cost several hundred dollars. Many of the illustrations are 
from old cuts, and should not have found a place in the book. 
Considering the cost, no elegance should have been spared. The 
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appearance is very disappointing. To certify the appreciation 
of the courtesies of railroad officials, bound copies have 
been sent by the secretary, under the direction of the league, to 
them. There are still 100 copies remaining, which can be ob- 
tained at $4.00 a copy. It is doubtful at this late day whether 
there will be the rush for them that would certainly have been the 
case had they been offered in a few weeks after the return. 


The trend of American educational thought is to philosophical 
and systematic pedagogics. This accounts for the attention that 
Herbartian literature is attracting in this country. The transla- 
tion, by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew, of Dr. Rein’s masterly “Grund- 
riss der Pedagogik,” an edition of which is offered to the Amer- 
ican reader by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., under the title 
Outlines of Pedagogics, will undoubtedly receive a welcome 
from students of education. Dr. Rein is well-known as one of 
the best authorities on Herbartian pedagogics. His seminary 
and practice-school at Jena is world-renowned. “ Outlines” is 
considered by many as the best of Dr. Rein’s smaller theoretical 
works. The book consists of two parts—Practical Pedagogics, 
and Theoretical Pedagogics. The former might have been 
omitted, as it deals almost exclusively with descriptions and crit- 
icisms of the German school system, that have no practical value 
for American readers. But the second part will be valuable to 
all teachers who are striving for professional advancement. Dr. 
Rein presents his system briefly, clearly, and forcibly. Whether 
agreeing with him on all points or not, the reader will certainly 
be greatly benefited by a close study of it. It seems to us that 
an index and chapter headings should have been added. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00.) 


In Longmans’ German Grammar, byJ. Ulrich Ransom, B. A., 
modern language master at the Royal Institution school, Liver- 
pool, the author's object has been twofold, viz., to simplify the 
grammar as far as possible, and, secondly, by gradually length- 
ening the sentences to form a stepping-stone to continuous prose. 
These are two very desirable objects, especially the former, for 
the weak point in the teaching of language in the past has been 
the undue prominence given to grammar. On examining the 
book we find that rules, declensions, etc., are reduced to the 
smallest space possible, only those being given that are necessa’ 
in order to begin the reading of German, (Longmans, Green, 
Co., London and New York. 90 cents.) 





THE SCHOOL $OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or E 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLocc & Co., i 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





Tried & True 


may 
well be said, 


Pears’ 


inold 
Constable & Co. - 
DRESS FABRICS 








of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 





Soap 


What is wanted of soap for the 
skin is to wash it clean and not 
hurtit. Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; and 
when we say pure, we mean with- 
out alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; 
no free alkali. There are a thous- 
and virtues of soap; this one is 
enough. You can trust a soap that 
has no biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it 





Autumn Wear. 


Armures Serges, 
Pointelle, Boucle, 2nd 
Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
Self Colored DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for School Dresses. 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 


For Evening and liouse Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
eBroadwarty & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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Books for Teachers---The School Bulletin Publications. 





W. Barpzen follows a ualque Bes ~ 4 hb wy = me 
He publishes more books directly for the helo of 
any firm we know of. 
—/ntelligence, . July 1, 1885. 


Ci 





W. Barpeen of Syracuse, N. Y., isthe most enter- 
and ive publisher of teachers, 
books in this country. and the recent Paris Exposition 
has given him the Gold Medal. 
—Educational Courant, Ky., October, 1889. 





R. Barpazen is perhaps the most of a poten tote 


devoti: 
puns machen conthamn ott les Geecnture, Cheal pay tng 
¢ confidence of the teachi 
—New England Journal of Buncation, Jan. 9, 1898. 





AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION OUR PAVILION IS AT THE NORTH END OF THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


gar“ C. W.. Bardeen’s exhibit of educational 


rarities 
Editorial World's Fair Notes, New England Journal of Education, May 11, 1893. 


will surprise his best friends by the ber and ch 





of the educational classics that bear his imprint.”— 





The School Bulletin 


AND 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL. 
Estab. 1874. 16 Pages. 10x12. $1.00 a Year. 
Vol. 1.—XIX. in Half Leather, $38.00. 

Tue Scnoor Butcatin is one of the five oldest ed- 
ucational journals in America, and has been under 
the same editor and proprietor from the beginning. 
It is not filled with “* methods” and other spoon-food 
for young teachers who want their Lo ready made, 


but appeals to superintenden: pals, and assist- 
ant Caches who i oageed = pee work cas a vocation, 
and = want to look upon it broadly and compre- 


hensive 
a to the first 19 volumes has just been pub- 
lished, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 
cents. The August number contains the most com- 
pee report that has been published of the education: 
ngresses at Chicago, 


BOOKS OF REFER OF REFERENCE. 
Sonnenschein’s Cyclopsedia of Education, $3. TS. 
. Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual. $2.00. 

. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words, $2.00, 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Williams’s History of Modern Education, 
‘ = ety of the Philosophy of 


$1.50 
Beda- 
Payne’ s is Short 1 History of Education, so cts. 
Depiecs’ s History of Education in Prussia and 


nd, $1.00 
. Grant’s History o of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, 
00, 
sali History of the Schools of Syracuse, N. Y., 
+00. 
7 Steven's History of the High School of Edinburgh 


b Schepmoes’s New York School System, 35 cts. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
. Parsons’s Prussian Schools through American 


Eyes, $1.00. 
Parsons’s French Schools through American Eyes, 


poeon’ "s National ~~" in Italy, Germany, 
deen and Wales. 15 
oq 7 Ts kang the Story of a New 


A Day of My Li fie at ' Eton, $r.00. 


SCHOOL LAW 
Bardeen’s Common School Law 
a Powers and Duties of 


ewer 


ae ty eH 


ry 7 


y 


¥ 


cts. 
School Officers, 
3 Cooper's Conguhnary Laws and their Enforce- 
+ Miller's © dmeation asa Department of Govern- 
meat, sy 
5 {i Government and Public Educa- 
canst Ru 
6. oo Poor and np ma Education, rsc. 
3 
9 


.N ’s High Schools, 25 
. Emerson's Latin in et Schools, ethene? cts. 
. Bardeen’s Effect of 
h Schools u hy pL. - aN ~~ 4 
ip in Lower ies, 15 cts. 


tional Schools, 
_ —— 's Present Status of the Township Syste, 
. Bardeen’ 's Taxpayer and the Township System, 
2 


. Cooke's Politics and Schools, 2s cts. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS. 
fans Educational Reformers, $ 
e Coma the freshers c on (a) The Jesuits, (b) 
ius, (c) e, ousseau, (€ 
(f) (Ey Facts, (a) Pesan ore anch published 
t 

Thirty-tw hry two Portas of Ea of Eminent Teachers, Free. 
Carlisle’ s M ot Ascham and 

's eee of Samuel Hartlib, $2.00. 
Meiklejohn's Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1.00. 

JOHN AMOS COFENIUS. 
Lourie’s Life and Works of Comenius, New Illus- 
trated Edition, $1.00 

The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3.00. 
Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
Maxwell’s Text Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
Quick’s John Amos Comenius, rs cts. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI. 
DeGuinns s Pestalozzi; his Aim and Work, $1.50. 
— estalozzi and Pestalozzianism, 1 

oper’ 's Object Lessons, or Words and Thing 
— 's Number Lessons in a Pestalozzian 


5. Reine’s Form Lessons in a Pestalozzian ll 
1.50, 

6. —> Pestalozzian Arithmetics. Parts I, II, 
1.0co. 


ayty 


Fey P 


tere 





Ee ny 
i. s. Aunobioaye 
atobogrepy of Feder Child nat Child a Nise, $x.50. 
3: Peres's First Three Years of Chitdhood, @s.50. 
4. Shirreff’s Kindergarten m, $1.00. 
5 & Essays on the Kinde en, 8 00. 
Hailmann’s Primary oe. 
7. Hailmann’s The New E ucation, Vol. VI, $2.00. 
8, Meikleejohn's The New Education, 15 cts. 


atee ee renege 4 OF oe 
1 s Outlines o: ics, $1.25. 
G2" The standard coeen of the Herbatian 
system 
. Rooper Apperception, or “A Pot of Green 
‘Feath aan. 
* ear a poonentedion of Herbartian prin- 
3. Kay’s Education and Educators, $2.00. 
4. Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 


Fd s Philosophy of Education $ 
: Te a Lectures on Teaching. $: 9 


Hastis's of Education, 15 
z Milton’s Small Tractate of Rdenhton 2 cts. 
9. Harris’s Pedagogical and Psychologi Investi- 


gation, rs cts. 
peer’ s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts. 
Buelow'’s Child and Child-Nature, 


$1.50 
13. Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts, 
. Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1 25. 
15. Minutes of the International Congress, 1889, $5.00. 


SCHOOL MANAG 
. Buckham’s Handbook for Youn; Teachers, 75¢- 
DeGraff's School Room Guide, 
DeGraff's Primer of School Management, a5 and 


_ Gill's Method School M 


ovo wer 


ent, $1.00, 
eee See ae , 25 and 50 cts. 
gy 's Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 
1.00. 


. Book on Theory and Practice, 


8. Ki 's School —- 15 cts. 
9. Aids to nedy's Philosop Distiglinn nar box, 
Maxwell’s Examinations as eeTests V4 . 


1. Richardson’ *s Learning y hy 15 cts, 

12. Test Bottles, set of three, in case, $1.00. 

13: Reinhart’ 's Bodily Deve’ =tyh- 

14. Schreber’s pees 5 for ae, 50 cts. 





OF TRAGCIENG. 
Hoose’s Province of Teaching, 
DeGraff's School Room Guide, 
ed ee nel an ranches, 75 cts. 

an 

Dickinson’s Limits of Oral Peadhiog, 1 15 cts. 
Hughes's Mistake in Tea 
. Hughes's How to Secure and J hy 
. Fitch's Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 


. Fitch's Art of — a 
2 cane el kangvoving It, $1.00 
RITHMETIC. 


SPY OVeEY yn 





10. Pick’s Memory and 
HELPS IN TEACHING A 


Boney First Steps Among Figures, $1.00 

c only practical exposition of the Grube 
mary pecs Arithmetics, 1st and 2d year, 
Welch's P: 's Problems for nyt Classes, 75 cts. 


Bradford's 30 Percentage, 25 cts. 
Bassett's Laticud Longitude. and Time, 25 cts. 
Granger's ables and Problems, 25 cts. 


Huttgn’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
The R ogame Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts.; Key, 


The Taitfora Questions in Arithmetic, 10 cts ; Key, 


Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 1o cts. 
Prentice’s Review Problems in Arithmetic, 20 cts. 
mene 5 ore Business Problems, 50 cts. 
‘ in pee, 50 cts. 
Davin's Manual fr be hy ractions, 25 cts. 
Davis’s Fractiona’ atus, $4.00. 
Cube Root Sets, 1 ree Places, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
1. Wilkins’s Descriptive Geogra ys eiaught by 
means of Map-D.awing; a). nited 75 
wm » oe 75 cts.; (c) Teachers’ Man- 
ual, for 
2. Plumb’s Map-Drawing of New vost State, 25 cts. 
. Griffin’ s Topical Geography, w' a aes 
Radway" School Geography of F abe 
way's 
I s y 2c. 
by *. meer pea in pines Coun, cts, 
9, Sale ‘Questions in Cospeegs , roc. Key, roc. 
A Prentice's R: / tn Geoara eng 15¢. 
1x. Dime of Geogra: ro cts. 
12. Cheness Glob Globe Manual, for Schools, 











Collins's International Date Line, « 

Bassett’s ~—— tude, and Time, 25 cts, 

| > tamer 's Geogra — Box of 200, $1.00 
s Geographical Game, ** Our Country,” 


ees, ~—-¥ 
17. "s Outline T: 
. Griffith's Outline -- 
. Bargi’s Relief Ma 
. Burgi’s Relief 
$3.50; (b) 23x34. 4 
HELPS IN TEACHING Gaaoes 
Farnham’s Sentence Method of 
Southwick's _e Question Book 
Randall Diehl’s Practical aoe) fey 50 cts, 
Preeces’s Physical Culture and Voice Work, 75c. 
Swett’s Manual of Elocution, $1.50. 
ys 's Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 
"s Ortho&py Made Easy, 7s cts. 
DeGraff’ 


cts. 
board Maps, pe per set, oar ent, Ghoe. 
pot Swit Switzerland (a) x17 


Pooler + sestion Bo on 0 Teaching Orit. ro cts, 
. Dime on Book of Orthography, ro cts. 
. Sanford’s Limited “Speller, 25 cts. " 
. Bales's Diacritical Speller, so cts. 
. Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules, 25 cts. 
HELPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE, 
% sewers my ous Oe English, Nos. 





2 
3 W 's _ thks 
+ ewe Exercises in English Syn Syntax, 35 cts. 
35 cts. 
Fy Wilson's Grammar Made Practical, 75 cts. 
3 | en on of : Aid - English Grammar, 73 > 
Z Norma 


; = . hs Grammar Ques with - % 
9 Dim € Question Books, (a) Grammar, (b) Rhetoric 


ro, Uniform Questions in Grammar 
. Dime Question Book of Letter-Writing, ro cts. 
. A Primer of Letter Writing. 25 cts. 


HELPS ™ peace saerTeny. 


» 1,000 Question 

‘ Northim's Fizing the Fa Faces of U.S i Story, re 
. Edward's Outline and 

. Van Wie's Outlines 2 4. - tseta 

. Williams's T and paren. 


Views of U. 
Question rpiphmaay tks S. Hie 


. 10 cts. 
. Uniform ions in U.S. 
. Edward’s istorical Cards, (a) US. (b) General 
. Clark's 


. wy "s cof U.'S. History, per dozen ~a fon 


. Cénspectus of U.S. History to $2.00. 
. H ton’s Political C yy 


.H *s History of the Empire State, 75 cts. 
HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS. 


en te Key, roc. 


og, Moy .s0e. 10¢, 


ee 
wer 


Uniform ivil Gov't, 10c. Key 
Northam’s Civil ek (a) New York. (b) (b) 
issouri. Each 7s cts. 


. Ball's Introduction 4 Citizenship, 40 cts. 


en's Economy, 75 cts. 

of Political to oo ste, $:.00. 

Knott's Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE. 

Berrys e por i, 7 Natural Science, 15 cts. 
A mental Physics, 75 cts. 
. Me ay pe ade a ame pag 15 cts, 
Stowel’s Lt, llabus of Ph siolony, $00 
Schre’ ercise for Health Cure, 50 cts, 
Riche vu. Learning and Health, eh. 85 cts, 


Maudsle.’s Sex in Book of Stimuls 
Bardeen's mulants, ro cts. 
Underwood's Syate in Ph » 10. Key. 10¢. 


nde 
(a) Physics (0) - 
d) Botany, fe) Zoology, Phy- 
yeh " vedas 


Samed) OH TRACED PODGLADDINP 
1. beg Le ny Movement Method, Nos. 1 apd 2, 
per d >a fe Nos. 3-<, 95 cts. 
Wells's Man tag ey} 9 som 
Burritt's Penmanship in Public 
Ball's dyay ——- syle y 1. -§ 
40 cts. 
HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING. 
1, The Song Budget, 15 cts. 
2, The Century Song, ts cts. 
3. The Song Patriot, 15 cts. 
Each of the above in Leatherette at 25 cts. 
ee Boards, 


PF PP FPS 





osctrrteeai 


©)! 
siology. 


50c, 

it us to add our lists of works 
his Qualifications, Industrial Edu- 
Mathematics, Literature and Foreign 
Question Books, School etc., 


etc. Complete Catalogue, 448 octavo pages, sent for 
10 cents. 





Any of the above sent postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Every teacher, pupil and 
tinue istorical readi 





. a > Je ‘arse 


Specially Appropriate for this Year’s Work. 


BARLY HISTORY STORIES of NORTH, SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICA 


t y interesting stories founded on the best historical autbor” 

iy, praen BG tee pre adventures and thrilling escapes; the cruel hardships 
perpetrated and endured by Lt discoverers and founders of the three Americas. 

ing; the Dest secular read 

Now a Pte Basco. 4 Agent ted in St. 


in Should 
d ding i story. ‘May. = returned if not satisfactory. 


Clear print. \ 
ber poe ad le P will cost but 45 cents. Introduction rate, $4.80 per dozen. 


t after reading the book will have a desire to con- 
reading for students. 


Paul fer Sapplomentary 


Shands of every teacher and Student 


Fifty engravin Price, only 3 cents. To any 





py 
les 


e 


je" 


ing stories, hoping that they may suggest to 
reach.” The boot contains ‘or 











Miss Cook — in preface 
“Feeling t 


Flower Stori Insect Stories, 4. 


This little work contains 80 pages. 


Supplementary Reading for 2d and 3d Crades. 


Nature Myths, and Stories for Little Children. 


By FLORA J. COOKE, of the Cook County, IU., Normal School. 


t eed of stories founded upon good literature which are 
within the Th of a children, I have crudely written out the folow- 


stories as follows t tor igia ot ond. Srd and 4th grades 
8, Bird Geagte 
Cloud Stories, 2. Free 6 Stories, mis. Animal Stories, 4 % Myths, 2. 
Miscellaneous Stories, 7. 
The latter include most of the ee - o atastes and myths formerly in the pamphlet by that name. 
cts. Low rates will be made for class use. 
If you have not my -—~ Wa —Ly for 93 and ’94 send for them now. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


rs the great wealth of material within our easy 


Stories, 2. 


Mineral 
me Stories, 2. 


262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





FOR 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer.” 


Themes oa Fiegne Eytmer 
pu - Equally ada 
Sor private tuition or ies 
in classes. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Boards, 40 cents. 


“Kinkel’s Copy 
Book. tb] 


A method of instruction by 
actice. Especially de- 
assist the memory. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


(ivr 


Ditson cep ns 


Price, 75 cents. 


ACD ‘‘Lobe's Catechism 
of Music.” 


A clear, concise and correct enpppnation a, the 
theory of music. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 40 cts. 


FOR 


"T eachers 


“How Shall 1 Teach?” 


TUustrates Dr. Lowell wer 8 celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 38 cen 


"Pestalozzian Music Teacher,” 


An inductive ciass instructor in elementary music. 
a. form, number, arithmetic, a: 








h ete., in their to 
musie. eis % ¥ 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


Oliver) itson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILA. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


_ A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


GENERAL NoTes. TRAINING FoR “ TELLING BY EAR,” 
by W. G.McNaveur. A PLEA FoR THE USE OF THE 
STAFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS, by 8S. M. CROSBIE, 
CHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL MUSIC 
jnstrections to H. M. Inspectors. Loxpon SuNDay 
L SOCIETY'S ConcerT. MUSIC (in both Nota- 
‘* CHRISTMAS Time,” Two-part Son ne B: By = 
MANSELL RaMsEY. “THE WASSAIL SONG,” 
mas Carol, arran; for two Trebles. o Tae 
CHRISTMAS TREE,” Unison Song, by 8. C. Cooke. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price sc 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 
application. 


Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


Price, 5 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 


(3 doors from Broadway), NEW YORK. 





ore only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average * student. 


GOODRICH’S 


DRY GOoDs. 





SILKS 4 
VELVETS. 


This week additional designs in Satin 
Liberty, Plain, and with Barre, Satin 
Lumineuse Lance, Moire, Antique Fa- 
conne. Moire Antique Imprime, and other 
exclusive Novelties will be shown by us. 

Of last season’s styles about 5,000 yards 
will be offered a $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 
The Colorings are adapted for both Eve- 
ning and Street wear. 


IN THE BASEMENT 
will be found the largest and most inter- 
esting stock of Silks and Velvets yet 
showa there. Light anddark colors. All 
the most desirable makes represented. 
Rich qualities of figured Indias, 45 cents 
per yard. 

At our 50 cent counter will be repre- 
sented 10 different lines of goods. 

Special qualities in B ack Silks will be 
included in next week’s offering. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IItn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


octet. OF MUSIC, C5223" 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Langu aay 
and Tuning. "Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass 





Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wo. H. SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great potion. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delight fully clear. Harrison WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
Jos. H. Gitrines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS." 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 





Cincinvati—New York—Chicago 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


) communicating with advertisers. 





ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 





Gen. Agenis Concert 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, "33,cuestnur 


Buy the on = hase anv eee 





D. L. DOWD’S Hearn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or ae Complete gymna- 
sium ; takes 6 in. floor room; new 
sclentife / Li A cheap. Indorsed 

0,000 physicians, lawyers, 
~i and others now 

using it i—e = Cireular, 40 


pm oe type. free Scientific, Phy 
‘ocal Culture, 9 es 1t4h = 
New York. 











Pindergarte 


Material (Steiger’s); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 


Kraus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger’s new Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


the true Frebel System only. _&, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 2300 


Established in 188 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


s Teachers who 


are ambitious a advancement rather than ‘those eS positions. 


Address 


studies, music, — manuel tenining, 8. 








ET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


Kerr & Huyssoon § Site sister rerttiration Je, but de 


3161 Positions 


lled, Aggregate Salaries, $2 053,600. 


Union School Bureau { [rien 7eestheot Bureau} 2 W. 44th Street, New York 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 fremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct: 120! So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking 
those wishing a 
inc! 


itions and| Address ©. B. 


ange at an 





RUGGLES 2 CO., 


(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C! 237 Vine St., 
CINCL 


NNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Send For Agency Mapua’ 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


esists teachers with good records in obtaining posit We bave secured over one —~y ~My positions during 
the past year in the state of New York alone, and i ve positions in different states juates of the 
New York Normal S Good ngs for first-class teachers to begin at once. ome TO REGISTER. 
Send stamp for Application Form. — 





Harlan P, French, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superier 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, = Gev- 
ernesses, for every a of instruction ; 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or hice 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and F Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, 
Schools, Families Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Vorx Crry 


ea: * Teachers’: Agency 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Srreszt, N. Y. 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Always receives many calls for 
teachers during the months of 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 


Teachers with 


preparation or good records are now in demand. Address 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communica- | °%3,250"" 


ting with advertisers. 





Teachers! Co-perative Assocation, address 
Association, . 
pA oepeative eae, re zo St. 





$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made work: for us. ‘nl interest p— 4 


lige samp Ad 


account. of 
teachers. Never mind 
dress B, F. JOHN : oon'k 





TELEGRAPH 


particulars of the teacher you want if you have not time to write. 
Teachers in all departments ready. 


Promptness guaranteed. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, J. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Ninth St., New York, 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teachin IV. aoe 
tional Literature and Criticism. Vv. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 


Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washingon Square, N. Y. City. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 
you are a beginner, get the new method 
**French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol., 
e. -00. “ill? you know ——~ \ Fpegeh ~~ to Le 

ranc: .0o per year rench mon —— 
wine, contain gasonree comedies, novels, 

&c., also poem bey which are soemees free of — 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Beruirz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N. Y. 














—s— 











CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 
Teeth without Plates, 

af Raee eter ana acer 

—— construction 

Having overy t for or this class of work, 1 oan can 

Slane Workmanship. MeramueEs i. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., HY 





says dg city se ,one 
Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 
in the above print, 1s a Sed/-teachin, Reader for 
children or adults. Its use will result 
ist. Clear articulat‘on. ad. Correct Pronun- 
ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
= —_ The time of learning to read reduced 
one 
Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators huve exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 
The *‘ Hints on Phonic Drill" greatly enhance 
the value of this Primer to teachers. 


Sent for a5 Cents. 


B. L. BELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago. 
Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount ey 





SAVING | ofpracticein 
DEVICE | arithmetic | YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 





B. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








Teachers’ Libraries 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 
curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 


MUSIC 


For School or Institute Use. 


SONG TREASURES 
is a well-known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Sezsons, the Home Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful aoe any favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely 
rinted, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
So ecial | rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best songs for the ee grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 
emer gy cover, and well printed bound. 
Sample 1 5 cents. Low rates Pier quantities. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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-——The Scribners will issue immediately new and 
attractive editions of the works of Goome Ww. 
Cable and Thomas Nelson Page. The Cable set 
will consist of five volumes in me uniform 
binding ; the Page set of four volumes, also in 
uniform style. 

—Ginn & Co., have issued the Beginner's Gree* 
Ccomposition, by W. C. Collar, head-master 
Roxbury Latin school, Boston, and M. Grant 
Daniell, principal Chauncy-Hall school, Boston. 
This book is designed to offer a complete prepara- 
tion for admission to college. 

. 


In recent years those who have had 
charge of the schools have recognized the 
necessity of attending to the physical as 
well as to the mental needs of the children. 
Hence the readiness with which exercises 
like calisthenics and others for the develop- 
ment of the body have been received. But 
one of the most crying needs was for a long 
time unsupplied—that is, the need of seats 
proportioned to the size of the child. The 
cruelty of making the child sit for long 

riods with folded hands, and feet dang- 
ing in the air is now generally admitted. 
The fact that the desk was often too high 
or too low was a source of great discom- 
fort, and frequently produced bodily de- 
formity. Dr. Charles L. Scudder, a high 

. authority in such matters, in a special re- 
port to the Boston school committee. gives 
reasons why the seating of children should 
receive very careful attention. The tend- 
ency toward curvature of the spine, so often 
noticed in young pupils, is largely due to 
improper methods of seating. Dr. Scudder 
gives ten illustrations made from photo- 
graphs, showing the faulty positions as- 
sumed by the pupil, owing to the dispro- 
portion between on. seat, and desk. 
Those who have had a wide experience in 
visiting schools will recognize the truthful- 
ness of these pictures. He asserts that 
nearly 20 per cent. of the girls in the gram- 
mar grades a'e decidedly round-shouldered 
because compelled by the desk and chair to 
assume a position with the shoulders bent 
forward and the head supported on elbows 
and hands. It is plain to see that the way 
to remedy this 1s to adjust the height of the 
seat to the size of the pupil. This is ef- 
fected easily and quickly by the Adjustable 
Chair and Desk of the Chandler Adjustable 
Chair and Desk Co., 7 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, that one wonders why furniture of this 
pattern has not been made before ; but all 
truly valuable inventions and improvements 
are so simple and practical as to elicit such 
remarks. Their “‘ Roulstone” is easily and 
accurately adjustable to the size of any 
child, beth chair and desk having adjust- 
ments graduated to 7, of aninch. It is 
handsome in appearance, solid in construc- 
tion, and they have the further advantage 
of giving each child a seat separate from 
the desk ; furthermore the price is no more 
than that for the old style of stationary fur- 
niture. It was to be expected that many 
teachers and school officials would express 





Pimples, blotches 
and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before 
a steady use of 


Beecham’s 
(wernacuice) Dill s 


(Tasteless) 
and health again _ 
glows in the pure skin 


and clear complexion. 
25 cents a box. 





their appreciation of such a valuable im- 
rovement in school furniture, and that is 
just what they have done. Among those 
who have expressed their approval of the 
Chandler Chair and Desk are Dr. Scudder 
(mentioned above), Dr. E. M. Hartwell, 
director of physical training in Boston pub- 
lic schools, Prof. Anderson, Yale and Chau- 
tauqua, and numerous others. A contract 
has just been awarded the company for 
seating the new and elegant high school at 
Portland, Me., and the Huntingdon gram- 
mar school at Brockton, Mass. School offi- 
cers and teachers should investigate the 
merits of this furniture. 
* 
Impaired Digestion repaired by BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS, 
s 


Teachers who desire to turn out patriotic 
citizens from their schools should have an 
8vo volume entitled Teaching Patriotism in 
the Public Schools. It may be procured of 
Col. George T. Balch, 33 East Twenty- 
second street, by mail, for one dollar. 


a 

There are soaps of every kind, some good, 
some bad, some intended for one purpose 
and some for another, but there are none 
that stand higher than Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Its ingredients are tar from the singing pines, 
together with vegetable oil and glycerine. 
It is a luxury for shampooing, soothing 
while it cleanses. There is nothing superior 
to it for bathing invalids, 


e 
IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
go and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. e 


The teacher knows what an advantage it 
is to be able to produce duplicates of writ- 
ings and drawings. Much time is saved 
and the work of the school goes on much 
more smoothly and effectively. With the 
aid of the Simplex Printer, from one orig- 
inal on ordinary paper, with any pen, one 
hundred copies can be made. Fifty copies 
of typewriter manuscripts may be produced 
in fifteen minutes. For information in re- 
gard to the this labor-saving device write to 
Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


One does not have to say, ‘‘ Excuse the 
writing because I have a bad pen,” when 
one of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens is the imple- 
ment employed. They have a world-wide 
reputation and are especially valuable for 
school use. The standard school numbers 
are 333, 444, 128, 105,and048. They may 
be obtained of stationers generally, or of the 
—Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, 
N. Y. 

= 

Dr. Thomas Arnold was the author of 
two of the most successful Latin texts pub- 
lished. These have been revised, corrected, 
and brought up to date by James E. Mul- 
holland, whose scholarly attainments and 
experience as an instructor peculiarly qualify 
him for the work. One of these is a Prac- 
tical Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition and the other A First and Second 
Latin Book. These are issued by the 
American Book Co., who also issue Swin- 
ton’s School History of the United States, 
Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
An Inductive Greek Primer. Exercises in 
Greek Prose Composition, Harper and Mil- 
ler’s Vergil’s Aineid, Conklin’s English 
Series, White’s New Course in Art Instruc- 
tion, and other first class text-books. Cor- 
respondence in regard to these and other 
books is cordially invited. 





Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Cured me of Geitre or 

swellings in the neck 

which I had from 10 

years old till I was 52. 

When I began taking 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 

=~ was feeling so discour- 

: ss aged with goitre and 

PD, rheumatism. When I 

Mrs. Sutherland. caught cold I could not 


walk two blocks without fainting. Now I am 

free from it all and I can truly recommend 
D SARSAPARILLA.” Maras. 

ANNA SUTHERLAND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOOD’S PILLS assist digestion, cure headache, 


bOV/ININE 


The unrivalled liquid 


Food Tonic and nerve 








strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 





A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


xMAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
F reckles, Moth. Patch- 
Rash and 


es, al 
Skin Diseases, 


/f tion. On ite vir- 
tues it has stood. 
test of 43 
pessoa other 
as—and 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is. 
properly made. 


Senses no coun- 
te: feit of similar 


name. dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


ladies will use them, I recom: 

ast rmiess of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
throughout the U. 8., 

Iso found in N. Y. City at R. H. "s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof.of any one selling the same. 


MY 


N.Y. 
Dealers 


anada and Europe. 





f SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
OU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$65.00 Im, Stager 





 TRIGQPH 
HAIR at: 


An elegant cressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 





- 
iat 
OW yy 
A> MEDS -Z7-] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
a Yow Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
’ skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 





& HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFIS2. 2.00 noses oven 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 





ure relief 
'§ ASTILLES, "res toh str 


estown, Mass. 


All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek. or article of dress the selier 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or sheiter of body. Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and se benefit us, 
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Liitrary Notes. 
—Apn illustrated pamphlet of the Prang Course 
of Art Education for public schools is a late publica- 
tion of the Prang Educational Company. This 
course isj the embodiment of a great educational 
movement extending over twenty years ; its i- 
cal results are attracting wide and favorable notice 
from leading educators, both in America and in 
Europe. 


— Bulls and Blunders is the title of a work by 
Marshall Brown, which is shortly to be issued by 
S. C. Griggs & Co, It gives examples of blunders 
in expression, drawn from many sources, 


— The first edition of fifty thousand copies of 
The Prince of India, General Lew Wallace’s new 
historical romance, was ye exhausted ten 
days after publication. Brothers have 
already put a second wien ac the press. 


Among books for teachers “ The 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library”. stands 
without a rival zm every-day usefulness. Its 
popularity is based on the test of five years’ 
use in the school-room. One large octavo 
vol., only $2.50. T.S. Denison, Chicago, 
publisher. 


It Pays to be Healthy 

A large number of the best and most suc- 
cessful teachers in the land find, in spite of 
exercising the greatest possible care in the 
matter of food, recreation, etc., that their 
health is declining under the constant 
strain and care of the school-room, and 
they absolutely need a change of occupation 
to keep from breaking down entirely. Is 
this the trouble with you? If so, then 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va., and let them lay before you a plan for 
the improvement of your health, for build- 
ing yourself up financially as well as phys- 
ically. 


—-Mrs. F. A. Steel, like Mr. Kipling, hasgained 
distinction by her fresh and forcible pictures of life 
in India. She knows the life of the native women 
and children as well as the more obvious phases of 
Indian existence, and her forthcoming book, From 
the Five Rivers, is described as a remarkable work 
in its mingling of fresh humor and true pathos. It 
will be published immediately in Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 


autograph message of farewell and thanks to the 
American nation, accompanied by a letter from her 
official attendant, the Duke of Tamames, to Dem- 
orest’s, echoing her sentiments of appreciation and 
esteem, The autograph letter is accompanied by 
pictures of the Infanta in five different poses and 
costumes, forming an introduction to the superb 
issue containing over three hundred illustrations. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mus. WINSLOW'S boos, SyYRvpP has been used for over 





every part o id. Be sure and ask 
Winslow's avothing ES) a and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bott 
——Camp-Fires of a Naturalist is the title of a 
book which sketches big game hunting in the West 
from a fresh point of view. The author describes 
the actual adventures and experiences of a natura- 
list, Prof. Dyche, of Kansas university, who has 
hunted from Mexico to the northern confines of 
British Columbia, pursuing grizzly bears, moun- 
tain sheep, elk, moose, and other rare game. The 
author is Mr. Clarence E. Edwords, and the book 
is publisted by D. Appleton & Co, with many 
illustrations. 


— A second edition of Lew Wallace’s Prince of 
India has been sent to press at Harper & Brothers’, 
the first, which comprised 50,000 copies, having 
been exhausted, The work is published in London 
by Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eveventnu Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the uropean plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its ; Kaen capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest imens 
of Colonial Decoration in this coun Vithin a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 
educational put lishers of the city. 


. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


NOUVEAU PARFUM ANGLAIS. 












Sauvage.) 


“Nous placons avant 


ay = Couroune de 
m parfum des 
, plus ex y—¥ A, — 4 de 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS 


Sels de Lavande yar 
Une preparation exquis apprecie 
j I ses delicieuses Weopeiotes Fa 2 a s 
"Sento Annuel 500,000 flacons 
CROWN PERFUMERY CoO. 
177 New Bond Street, London. 
Depot a Paris—é4, Rue d’Hauteville 








The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre te 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


For Teachers 


and all women who pen sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


genuine 
Jackson G2rstz 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by || 
phyeicsene, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 

ou should have one of them. Patented February 23, 1886. 
po poy stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 


$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


ons Ween of out wy nly ty: 
You save the other half. 
and Pian 

























































os 









° 

and can point you to an Organ or Piano 

County in the U. 8. If you live within miles of us, you 
can visit our factory al our expense, and see for yourself. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 

peo 0 ene ote. It contains beautiful colored tllustra- 
rate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 

— nd finest styl aye of Organs and Pianos. It will save you 


‘ times its 
a Organs from $25.00 up up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 













Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 
CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N.J. 

















PREATANERICAA LADIES size" 


If you enjoy a cup , Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3élbs. Fine 






Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful ums given 
auareih At upwards. The most extraord bargains 
ever ‘noo the next China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, 15, and $20 orders to uce our excellent New Crop 
\ p zoos fermen, © . Amoy, Oolong, Congou, poe Bree Bfost, 
mn, Im ou mn, Guppowder, Sun Sun — 
COM ANY Mixed, Good mixed toms Ri per lb. H eadguarters in United 


for Fine Teas. 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national! ee for se.ling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 289. 31 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


~ve our = will Os fartoer than three 
Pure Good On 
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new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 

CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 

and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell’s tale of the search for the Golden 

Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 

well as the young. 

Our best books are too many to be enumerated here. Our latest 

Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


D° not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 





PUBLISHED IN MARCH. ) Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75¢. J 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Boeks, 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra, 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Broeks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


[JNVERSITY PUBLISHING 0, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 


Please , for catalogue and price list. 


orr 

















Pp 





Prose Dictation Exercises from the 
English Classics with Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by 
the best schools and businesscolleges. By 
mail 24 cents. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 





ST. LOUIS and MINNEAPOLIS are among the many important places that have lately 
adopted the newly revised edition of 


Kellogg’s Rhetoric. 


This book supplements the development of the science with exhaustive practice in composition. 345 pages, 
z2mo, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. 





Illustrations of Style. 


A Companion-Book to Kellogg’s Rhetoric. Containing selections from British and American authors il- 
lustrative of the cardinal qualities of style and of the several kinds of poetry. 100 pages, r2mo, 
cloth. 50 cents, 





The publishers would highly appreciate correspondence regarding the intraduction of these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Pubs., 43-47 E. toth St., New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

GG” Special terms for introduction of text-books. 





Catalogue mailed to any address. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
qunnn ae Soqptaee oo mash miserable Latin and 


seven or eight scraping 
be nnd delightfully tfully in one year. 
aan ene rcero Salluet, Sim a Lien. Hh Homer's Iiad, Goapel af St. John, Gnd 
Anabasis, each teachers for examination, 
and in Grammar: to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


anems. Price to teachers for examination, 
oagear’ Beemer, Bree Anwtan imertean’ Speaker, Pinncel’s Sehool Histories, Lord’s School His- 


Dample pages of Our Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, eat cena ener 
Business and Shorthand Courses. OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 





LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 





The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of ras ay at 
the famous t Institute, Brooklyn, 
Herrtey, the well emg Be OR may now 
be obtained. ms definite and uniform; pecu- 
a adapted for class and self instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample one — 
Price ; emrentinn cow y to teac’ Free. Address: 
L. H. BIGLOW & ¥ COMPAN Publishers, 
33 Union Square, New York. 





SHORTHAND. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “ It will be seen from the statistics of > 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN. . 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. pen yy te y 


ss vor (ay > E. 14 Bt, ™ ¥. 

or eve ) Isaac Pitman 
Met (Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth —w- cor. atte ase 


‘¢ PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS.”’ By Jeannette R. 


Grecory, of St. 
Louis, is just what the name implies—a book filled 
with valuable suggestions and embracing a connected 


pr for forty weeks’ work, together with talks, 

oolen, and illustrations which make it by far the 
most desirable reference book yet pubiished in the 
interest of kindergarten work. For sale by 


EDW. P. WEST, 1912 E. Grand Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
Price $3.00 per Copy. Special terms for clubs 
of five. Send for circular containing synopsis. 


Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 
For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Normal Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


Do you Teach Drawing? %orintroduction. 


Tien ‘ou should subscribe for THE RT By it 
NT. Seco Second with Oct. No. Nos., 
vols 1 and 2 


tpaid, fergie. 'B 
.%. ERNEST TENAUFFT: Director, The Chautauqua 
lety of Fine Arts, Editor, 142 W. 28d 8St., New York. 














Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Tums. Send 
for a copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 








